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THE following work is an attempt to find a scientific 
basis for Genealogy, which has been hitherto a depart- 
ment of dry antiquities, and very much less than the 
half-truth which is so misleading. 

By the kind permission of J. Knowles, Esq., a 
paper which I wrote in 1883, and which appeared 
in the WVineteenth Century for October, 1885, titled 
“Natural Heirship, or All the World Akin,” has been 
wrought into the substance of this book with such 
modifications as further inquiry suggested. Several 
of the chapters, however, are entirely new. 

It would require an acquaintance, which I do not 
possess, with the miles of literature housed in the 
British Museum and elsewhere, to warrant me in 
saying that the course of thought here pursued has 
never been followed before in its main outlines, But 

‘ if any one has written similarly on the subject I have 
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been prevented by my ignorance from deriving any . 
advantage through his writing. Since my paper was 
composed, I have ascertained that the principle under- 
lying the calculation as to ancestry has occurred 
to individuals ever and anon, and some of them - 
have mentioned it with surprise to their fellows; 
but I am not aware that it has ever been carried out 
to any length, or that the deductions from it have 
been seriously faced. There is, for instance, a calcula- 
tion in a foot-note in Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. ii. 
pp. 203, 204 (ninth edition, London, 1783), to the effect 
that, in the twentieth degree of ancestry, every man 
has about a million of ancestors, and in the fortieth, 
upwards of a million millions, How wide this is of 
the mark, and what a blind groping after the truth 
it is, has been shown in the chapter titled “Checks to 
the Ratio.” It is hoped that the perplexities which 
have led some to abandon the subject of the multi- 
plication of ancestry, have been dealt with in this 
work in a fair and satisfactory manner. As to certain 
other principles here expounded, and especially those 
which underlie repetitions of ancestry set forth in 
the chapter titled “Compensation for Checks,” the 
“Diffusion of Posterity” in chapter ii, and the 
“Quadrupling of Cousinship” in chapter iii, I am 
not aware that they have seen the light before in any 
form, 
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The study of this subject has been the exploration 
of an unknown land; and for the account given of 
it, true or false, the responsibility, as the toil of the 
adventure, must be my own. The germ of the whole, 
having casually occurred to me, was followed out at 
intervals during several years with the results here 
presented. 

In cutting a way, hatchet in hand, through a 
tangled thicket, scratches and bruises are likely to be 
received. The development of a new system, without 
guide or forerunner, whose very errors might have 
been useful, involves more or less of mistake. My 
earnest effort has been to minimize this element, and 
to leave nothing which would not bear the light of 
calm investigation. The indulgence of the reader is 
bespoken towards any remaining inaccuracy. I am 
persuaded of the substantial correctness of the con- 
clusions reached, and that the chief defect of the book 
is that those conclusions have not been exhibited 
with the luminousness and thoroughness of treatment 
which they deserved. 

Great curiosity is. felt to learn from science the 
. origin of the race. That is a subject which this book 
is not ambitious enough to discuss. But there isa 
prior question as to the genealogical origin of the 
individual which has the advantage of lying nearer 
home. It is a question which appeals to the im- 
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mediate interest of all. Only in a thoughtless temper 
would an intelligent man declare that it mattered 
nothing to him who were his ancestors, nor what his 
relationship might be to the rest of mankind, and to 
those coming after him. 

HENRY KENDALL. 


DARLINGTON, 
January, 1888. 
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CHAPTER: T. 
ANCESTRY. 


IT is the common notion that each person now living 
has had only two ancestors in each generation of past 
‘time. This notion is favoured by the fact that each 
has only two parents, and is fostered by the prevalent 
practice of ignoring the forelders of mothers all the 
way. The mind, glancing down the succession of 
father and son continued from age to age, notices that 
to each individual in the protracted series there are 
only two progenitors, and receives the impression that 
these are the only ones who need to be taken into 
- account, as doubtless it simplifies the reckoning ex- 
ceedingly to lose sight of all besides. If this im- 
pression were correct, the number of a man’s ancestors, 
traced back from him to the origin of the race, and 
adding all the ages together, would be found to in- 
crease by two for every generation, neither more nor 
less, and, though forming a long procession from the 
B 


a 
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beginning of the world till now, would not amount 
altogether, according to the common chronology, to 
more than 354 persons. It would amount only to 
1200 if the existence of man upon earth were put as 
high as 20,000 years. 

There are some whose views of ancestry are a little 
broader, and more in accordance with fact, but not 
very much. They are aware that the mothers of the 
long procession bring in new relationships; but, not 
staying to follow these out, they too are largely 
deceived, and treating them as terminable branch 
lines, they gladly return to what they deem the trunk 
line as the only one having permanence, and the only, 
one that it is necessary to follow. 

What then, really, is the truth on this subject? 
What is the normal law according to which a man’s 
ancestors, contemporaneous with one another, in- 
crease? It is that the number of them doubles tm every 
generation as his descent is traced upwards, until certain 
checks, hereafter to be noticed, come in, which retard 
the operation of the law, but do not prevent its 
speedy triumph in the establishment of universal kin- 
ship, first within the nation, and then throughout all 
the world. In the first generation he has only two 
ancestors—his father and mother. In the second 
generation the two are converted into four, since he 
had two grandfathers and two grandmothers, his 
father having had two parents and his mother also 
two. But, then, each of these four grandparents had 
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likewise two parents, and thus in the third generation 
there are found to be eight ancestors, that is eight 
great-grandparents. In the fourth generation the 
number of ancestors is 16; in the fifth, 32; in the 
sixth, 64; in the seventh, 128; in the tenth it has 
risen to 1,024; in the twentieth it becomes 1,048,576 ; 
in the thirtieth no fewer than 1,073,741,824. 

The following table exhibits arithmetically the 
normal increase of ancestry up to the thirty-second 


generation :— 

Generation. Ancestors. | Generation. Ancestors. 

I : : : 2 17 ; ; 131,072 

5 é : 4 18 : : 262,144 

3 8 19 F : 524,288 

4 16 20 : = 1,048,576 

5 20) 21 A : 2,007,152 

6 : , : 64 22 ; : 4,194, 304 

7 , , , 128 Has ‘ : 8, 388,608 

8 256 24 : ; 16,777,216 

9 512 25 . - 33,554,432 

[* to 3 - F024 26 A . 67,108,864 
revit : : . 2,048 27 3 me g4s21 727258 

12 : : . 4,096 28 : - 208,435,456 

13 : Bee 5. 192 29 : - 536,870,912 

14 ; . 16,384 30 ; -1,073,741,824 

15 P : - 32,768 31 é .2,14.7,483,648 

16 » + 65,536 32, + ~—-4,294,967,296 


_ That which has now been exhibited arithmetically 
may be shown, for several generations, by the aid of 
geometry with additional advantage. By means of a 
geometrical figure, what may be called the cleavage, 
and also the compression, of ancestry can be repre- 
sented as well as the doubling of the number in each 
generation. Let the two sides of a triangle be drawn 


+ 
by 
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upwards from a point which stands for the living 
individual, and let parallel lines be drawn from side 
to side of the triangle representing generations further 
and further removed from him. By a line drawn 
down the middle to the point of individualism, let 
the whole space within the triangle be cleft exactly 
into two halves corresponding respectively to the 
father and the mother’s pedigree. Two minor cleay- 
ages should be made in the second generation by 
lines continued upwards, four in the third generation, 
and soon. The result will exhibit as many parallel 
spaces for any particular generation as there are 
ancestors required for the same generation by the | 
arithmetic of genealogy. 
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As a concrete example is more effectual than 
anything else for convincing the majority of people, 
let the general fact which has been exhibited arith- 
metically and geometrically be shown for four genera- 
tions in a particular instance. In accordance with 
the rule of architecture to utilise for building in any 
place the stone of the immediate neighbourhood, I 


_ will adduce an example from a family, now a clan, 


whose head-quarters are the town where I write. This 
is the family of the Peases, so intimately connected 
with the origin of the great railway system which has 
revolutionised the world. Two tables of descent in 
‘this family are subjoined. The first exhibits their 
pedigree according to the conventional method for 
four centuries. In this their genealogy appears asa 
single line with only two names, those of father and 
mother, for any particular generation; and finally with 
only one name, that of the father bearing the cogno- 
men of Pease. In the second table their genealogy 
is exhibited according to nature for only four genera- 
tions ; yet, in agreement with the arithmetic and the 
geometry which have been employed in stating and 
proving the case, in the fourth generation, there are 
seen to be sixteen ancestors, and their names are 
given in full, all being ona perfect equality genea- 
logically in relation to Alfred Edward Pease, Esq., 
M.P. for York, who serves as the starting-point of 
the pedigree. 
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IL 
THE PEASE PEDIGREE, 


CONVENTIONAL’ GENEALOGY FOR FouR CENTURIES. 


John Pease, Defendant in a Plea touching Lands in the co. of Essex, 
10 Henry VII. 


Edward Pease, 
of Sikehouse. 


William Pease, 
of Fishlake, 
d. 1597. 


Nicholas Pease, 
of Fishlake, 
d. 1647. 


William Pease, 
of Fishlake, 
d. 1692. 


Joseph Pease, 
of Felkirk, 
co. of York. 


Edward Pease 
(about 1744, came 
to Darlington). 


Joseph Pease, 
d, 1808, 


Edward Pease 
(Father of railways). 


Joseph Pease 
(First Quaker M.P.). 


Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
Bart., M.P. 


| 


Alicia Clyff, 
d. 1601. 


Margaret, 
d. 1720. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ann Coldwell 
of Shafton, 
co. of York. 


= Elizabeth Coats. 


= Mary Richardson, 
d. 1821. 


| 


Rachel Whitwell. 
Emma Gurney. 


Mary Fox, 
(Lady Pease), 


Alfred Edward Pease, Esq., 
M.P. for York. 


Joseph = ; Mar Sampson = Rachel George = Deborah 
Pease | Richard), Lloyd | Barnes. Braithwaite | Wilson. 


GF 7 ae ane . Samuel Lloyd = Rachel Braithwaite, 
ather of Jkailwa | 


es 


x = Sarah Lloyd. 
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To ascend no higher than the twenty-fourth gene- 
ration of ancestry, we reach the sum of 16,777,216, 
which is much more than all the inhabitants of Great 
Britain when that generation was in existence. For 
if we reckon a generation at thirty-three years 
and four months, or the third of a century, twenty- 
four of such will carry us back eight hundred years, 
that is to A.D. 1088, the year after William the Con- 
queror died and was buried in the monastery he 
had ‘erected at Caen, and his son, William Rufus, 
began to reign in his stead. At that time the total 
number of the inhabitants of England could have 
been little more than two millions, the amount at 
‘which it is estimated at the advent of the Con- 
queror, when the land was mainly moor and forest 
and uncultivated waste. It was only one-eighth of 
a nineteenth-century man’s ancestors, if the normal 
ratio of progression as just shown by a simple pro- 
cess of arithmetic had received no check from any 
quarter. A considerable proportion of those ancestors, 
indeed, if we could track them to their places of 
abode, would be found in foreign lands, diffusing 
themselves more and more widely. But when these 
were deducted, the remainder would certainly be very 
much more than two millions. And since the result 
of the law of ancestral increase unchecked would 
have been in England alone several times the actual 
population, by so much the more is it certain that the 
- lines of each Englishman and each Englishwoman’s 
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ancestry run up to every man and every woman in 
the reign of William I., from the king and queen 
downwards, who left descendants in the island and 
whose progeny has not died out there. It is as 
impossible that a single progenitor should be missed. 
as that one should walk uncovered twenty yards in a 
smart shower of rain without being touched by a 
drop.* 

It is a delusion to suppose that a certain couple 
living eight hundred years ago were one’s ancestors 
to the exclusion of all the rest of the people living at 
that time in the country and still having descendants 
init. Each of us has sprung from the whole mass: 
they were all the veritable ancestors of every one of 
us; we are each vitally related to them all, each 
directly descended from them all. | Primogeniture 
follows only one line of succession—the line of the 
eldest surviving son, the line that carries name and 
title and landed property. Heraldry ascends the 
steeps of time by the steps which lead up from son to 
father and father’s father, forsaking the favourite line 
only in an emergency, and getting back to it as soon 
as possible. It is commonly imagined that one stand- 
ing in this line of succession is more truly a descendant 
than other descendants. \It is supposed that the 
eldest sons all the way are truer heirs of blood, and 
so of estate, than the progeny of younger sons, or the 


* Vor fuller evidence on this point, see exposition of the Forces of 
Diffusion, in Chapter VI. 
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posterity of daughters who have lost the very name. 
But each line of descent, whether by younger sons or 
by daughters, is just as real and as closejas the one 
termed “lineal agnatic.” Every ancestor living eight 
hundred years ago has contributed as truly to the 
vitality of a present representative as the one whose 
name he bears, and whose peculiarly direct descendant 

he is considered to be. 

If the fact of our equal descent from so many 
ancestors be doubted, let the matter be tested arith- 
metically within the distance of two or three genera- 
tions from us. My grandmother on my mother’s side 
was equally my ancestor with my grandfather on my 
father’s side. She was one of four ancestors that I 
had in the second generation, and owns a full quarter 
of me. My great-grandmother on my mother’s side 
was equally my ancestor with my great-grandfather on 
my father’s side. She was one of eight ancestors that 
I had in the third generation, and claims a complete 
eighth of me. Similarly, all standing on the succes- 
sive steps of genealogical descent, and whose number 
is seen to be doubled at every step as we rise from 
the lowest upwards, stand on the same level and have 
equal claim to ownership in those coming after them. —, 

It is morally certain, then, that all Englishmen of vy 
this generation are descendants of William the Con- 
queror and of Alfred the Great, and of all the nobles 
of their times whose posterity have not died out here. 
When we read in history of a brave deed done by an 
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Englishman eight centuries since or more, we may say 
with confidence it was done by one of our forelders. 
And when we read of one at that distant period who 
was a dishonour to his country, we may say with 
certainty that he also was one of our forelders. All 
the lords, princes, and sovereigns,—all the wise and 
good, the moral and intellectual aristocracy, were our 
forefathers, and we are their children by direct descent. 
Equally, all the toiling myriads, without distinction 
of any kind, all the beggars and vagabonds, all the 
fools and villains, were our forefathers, whatever we 
may boast ourselves to be, if, indeed, they have left 
descendants in the land. We are of them, and their 
blood circulates in our veins. ) 


The boundaries of a country, especially in an 
island like ours, resemble the shores of a lake from 
which, on a casual survey, there appears no outlet, 
and where the currents must circulate round and 
round the same basin. Yet as the self-contained lake 
does somehow manage to communicate with the great 
world of waters outside, perhaps by means of a stream 
which quietly steals out of it, to say nothing of evapo- 
ration, cloud and rain, so the multiplication of distinct 
ancestors, while retarded by nationality, is not arrested. 
Genealogy has curious methods of planting new centres 
in other lands, and commencing there over again the 
same rapid ratio of multiplication, till numerous nation- 
alities are brought into intimate relationship, Let an 
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ancestor be brought from another country to ours, 
and since he can be shown to be related to all the 
people of that country in the course of a limited 
number of generations, and to be a descendant of their 
forelders, forthwith by his union with us the entire 
stock from which that people have proceeded is added 
to our ancestry as fast as it is added to his own. One 
Frenchman embodies in himself in miniature the 
French people of past times; one Negro represents 
the race from which he has sprung. Ancestral germs 
have thus been conveyed across the sea by immigra- 
tion from Germany, from France, from India, and 
from the remotest regions to these shores, or have 
travelled to us intermediately through other nation- 
alities, and by these means all the people of the earth 
must have been brought into close kinship with us at 
no very distant period. 

~ All the world are found to be akin, not by going 
so far back as Adam, or even Noah, but within 
historical times. By the ordinary unimpeded ratio 
at which ancestors multiply, they would amount in 


_ the thirty-first generation—the time of good King 


Alfred—to 2,147,483,648, which is nearly 700 millions 
more than the number of mankind to-day. In the 
thirty-second generation they amount to 4,294,967,296. 
As the present population of the world is little more 
than a third of this number, it is probable that the 
actual population at that time was very much less 
than a third, making it easier for the doubling process 
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in ancestry to compass in spite of manifold checks. 
Though not so soon as King Alfred’s time, yet at a 
comparatively early date, we may fairly estimate 
that all the inhabitants of the world who have left 
permanent posterity are brought within the lines of 
our descent. At a period not so remote as to be 
mythical and dimmed in interest for us, the whole 
world become our forelders; savage and civilized, 
prince and peasant, the general and his soldiers, the 
captain and his crew, the master and his men, the 
prophet and the blasphemer, good and bad, and all 
degrees between the extremes of these—all are our 
progenitors, one as truly as another. They are all 
included within the channel along which our very 
blood and being have flowed. They are found living 
for our sakes and conspiring to make us men. We 
are impressed with awe, and raised to a sense of 
dignity by the contemplation of the marvel, next 
door to miracle, which we are no longer permitted to 


doubt. iW 


A critic in the Spectator for October 10, 1885, 
does, however, doubt not merely this larger result, 
but the possibility of any numerous ancestry con- 
temporaneous with one another. Reviewing the 
article in the V¢neteenth Century, which is incor- 
porated with this book, he writes, “When Mr, Ken- 
dall says every Englishman must be a descendant 
of the Conqueror, he is also affirming that he must 


as 
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be a descendant of each of the Conqueror’s sixty 
thousand companions. Now, as no man can have 
sixty thousand ancestors all alive at once, Mr. Ken- 
dall is talking nonsense, and any theory based on 
which is necessarily worthless.’ Yet that every 
Englishman has descended, not only from the Con- 
queror, but from each of his sixty thousand com- 
panions that is still represented by anybody in the 
land, ay, and from several sixty thousands of Anglo- 
Saxons besides who were living at the same time, is 
precisely what is here affirmed, and it is hoped made 
sufficiently clear. A reviewer who can write that it 
is impossible for any man to have sixty thousand 
ancestors all alive at once betrays that he has not 
‘thought upon the subject, and is to be excused only 
because the truth respecting it has curiously enough 
eluded the attention of nearly all men, educated and 
uneducated. He might be asked to state how many 
ancestors he thinks it possible could be alive all at 
once, and where the boundary of possibility is fixed. 
He would admit that there were four grandparents 
~ of the same individual all alive at once, and that each 
of these four having had two parents, there were eight 
great grandparents all alive at once. Can he manage 
the next step, and allowing two parents to each of 
the eight great grandparents, understand that there 
must have been sixteen great-great-grandparents all 
alive on the earth together? But if there could be 
sixteen contemporaneous ancestors, why not sixty 
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thousand? why not millions? Where does the pro- 
cess of multiplication stop? and what is the nature of 
the impossibility that has set bounds to the increase 
which it cannot pass? * 


We have confined our attention thus far to the 
number of our ancestors in any single period, but this 
when at its greatest gives us a very inadequate idea 
of the amount of parentage which has preceded us. 
We should have to add together the numbers for all 
the separate periods—if we could tell how many of 
these periods there were, and the number of ancestors 
in each of them—in order to obtain a view of the 
total amount of our ancestry. Each generation of 
past time stands to us in the relation of actual parent. 
Our existence was derived from it directly, though 
not immediately. We may strike out in our thought 
the intervening generations, and think of ourselves as 
the children of all who come within the lines of our 
ancestry in any particular period, though amounting 
to thousands or to millions. We are children a 
hundred times over if not hundreds again after that : 
we have been potentially born anew of each group of 
our ancestors, each distinct generation of our forelders. 
We are the offspring of a parentage which gradually 
broadens up to universality, and after that continues 
universal right on to the beginning of the race. Every 
man is child, not only of all the world in the period 


* For answer to further objections of the Spectator, see ch, vi. 
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when the current of his ancestry becomes wide as the 
inhabited earth, but of all preceding generations of 
mankind—of whole worlds of contemporaneous people 
repeated an unknown number of times. We do not 
know precisely in what past age parentage to us 
reaches its widest limits, and all mankind are invested 
with fatherhood and motherhood on our behalf; but 
we know that this width once won is never lost. All 
the people in the period preceding who have any part 
in posterity are likewise our ancestors, and so are 
all in the many generations lying behind one another 
after that, more and more remote from us till we 
come to the first man. The total number keeps 
swelling while the world is growing less, and while 
the number for a single generation is decreasing. 
When the procession is shelving off on each side, and 
converging to a point, it still lengthens out ; and while 
giving less and less still keeps giving, till the inevit- 
able terminus, the origin of humanity, is reached. 
What, then, might we reasonably conjecture the 
total number of our separate fathers and mothers to 
be when we have added all the periods together? 
We have no data for determining precisely, but we 
know that it must amount to thousands of millions. 
Yet all have been essential to us, one as truly as 
another. From the fountain of human life in primeval 
times the vital current has flowed down to us through 
all the bodies of this vast multitude of men and 
- women, through their very hearts and souls, through 
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the manifold and measureless activities of their 
career, and through the abysmal depths of their 
existence. The channel has been sentient all the 
way, full charged with intellect and passion, its shores 
diversified with endless creations of skill and toil, and 
bestrewn at many a point with melancholy ruins. 
The present generation is multiplying the children 
of the people who lived long ago much faster than 
the children of the living or of a recent generation. 
The parents of this time have families which are 
reckoned large if it takes two figures to express them, 
whereas an ancestor who lived a thousand years ago 
has them born to him in millions. “One who lived. 
three thousand years ago has, we may be sure, the 
whole world born to him; not a birth takes place but 
it is a child of his that is brought forth. A single 
hour sees the addition of four thousand or more to his 
family, and the withdrawal from it by death of a 
number nearly as large. yfhe parent who is remote 
in time is more prolific than the parent who is nigh 
at hand. As the spokes of a wheel at the end 
furthest away from the axle describe the widest cir- 
cumference and revolve at the greatest speed, so a 
parentage which is remote produces the greatest 
number of children and fills both cradles and coffins 
at a rate which it confounds us to think of, If in 
some distant sphere the prolific parent is aware of 
the enormous increase of his family, what is the 
influence which it exerts upon him? Is it in any 
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degree the means of binding him to a race of which 
he is instrumentally the creator, to a real though 
minute extent, and for whose sorrows he is in some 
sort to blame? When the extent of relationship is 
widened so vastly that a single house is transformed 
into the globe, and the family tenanting it into a 
world, is this a reaching forth on the part of the frail 
copy after the typical Fatherhood? Is it a further 
example of conformity to the Divine type, that along 
with this extension of fatherhood there takes place in 
the human father an extension of age overleaping the 
bounds of centuries and a broadening of experience 
beyond the limits of earth to other realms of being ? 

A statue that had been produced through minute 
additions made from time to time by millions of men 
during successive ages, would be esteemed a grand 
historic memorial far surpassing Cleopatra’s Needle. 
A human being is that statue, a living, breathing, and 
moving one, who, as he paces along the ground, 
appears the embodiment of a mighty Past, the tramp 
of myriads in every footfall. It is true, that unlike 
the lifeless statue supposed, he was produced at once ; 
yet none the less is it true that his advent was the 
consummation of a long series of human lives ; none 
the less is it true that it took countless numbers of 
individuals during successive ages to make him, and 
that he is their offspring as really as if he were their 
own immediate child, 

Each man’s personality, it has to be remembered, 

Cc 
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is borrowed from those behind him. The further 
back in time his place may be, the fewer ancestors 
he has behind him; the greater, too, is his own part 
in the race viewed as a whole existent through the 
ages ; the oftener the infinitesimal re-sowing of him 
takes place, and the greater becomes the certainty 
when due time has been given, that every separate 
inhabitant of the globe is one of his descendants. 
va Furthermore, when there are fewer people the lines 
of ancestry are repeated oftener, making it more 
probable that an ancestor will be represented in the 
same individual many times by means of different 
channels of descent meeting in him after proceeding 
from the same source. Posterity not very remote 
will have descended from a common ancestor through 
several of his children. A progenitor’s part who lived 
three thousand years ago is very much larger than 
that of one who lived only one hundred or three 
hundred years ‘ago. He has had more to do in the 
shaping and moulding of the whole, just as the stem 
has more to do in the formation of the tree than any 
particular branch growing out of it. fThe root, or the 
seed, has a still greater part, and if it be conceded 
that the human race has proceeded from a common 
pair, it follows that of the nature of all the individuals 
now living, half is of the proto-father and half of the 
first mother.¥ To us existing at this late date, it is 
interesting to note how the streams of vitality flowing 
from the original pair to us, first diverge until they 
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reach their numerical climax and are coincident for 
a.considerable period from the beginning of the race 
onwards with all the inhabitants of the world; then 
converge until they are found reduced to two again 
in the household from which we immediately sprang. 
This is exhibited in the following diagram. 

First Man 
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Numerical climax 
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Living Individuality 
Fig. 2. 
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* Let us try now to obtain an expression for the 
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law of ancestral increase which shall be applicable to 
every age, from that of one’s last to that of one’s first 
parents. It is evident that the process of multiplica- 
tion is temporary, continuing in operation only up to 
the time when ancestry becomes universal. Then its 
work is done, for more than all cannot be gained. 
There can be neither multiplication nor addition for 
any separate generation, in comparison with the 
generation which precedes it, when the whole of the 
world’s population has been appropriated, if, at least, 
after declining as we go backwards, it does not again 
enlarge for a season. But if, instead of confining our 
attention to the number of forelders in one genera- 
tion, viewed in comparison with the number in the 
generation previous, we look at the total number for 
all periods attained in any generation, reckoning 
backwards from the individual in comparison with 
the total number for all periods attained in the 
previous generation in the same way, we shall find 
that the process is not only decided and extensive, 
but also continuous, ceasing only with the commence- 
ment of man upon the earth. We shall reach the 
desired expression by regarding the increase as one 
of addition made in each generation to the previous 
total for all generations. We might illustrate the 
process by the spread and continuance of agriculture 
in an island which settlers enter upon when it is ina 
wild, uncultivated state. The value of the agricul- 
tural produce shall be estimated correctly every year 
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and added to the total amount which the island has 
produced from the beginning. Now for many years, 
if the island be extensive, the acreage under cultiva- 
tion may go on enlarging, and it may be found 
exactly to double annually and the financial result to 
correspond by doubling annually likewise. The 
total financial product of the island, from the begin- 
ning up to any particular year, will be the total 
reached the previous year with the addition of that 
previous year’s product doubled for the year following, 
or for the last year estimated. But when the whole 
island has been brought under cultivation, the enlarge- 
ment of the acreage will suddenly cease, for there is 
no more land to be had: the sea absolutely pro- 
hibits expansion. With the cessation of the increase 
of acreage will come as suddenly the cessation of the 
increase of financial product for any particular year, 
it being supposed that prices do not vary from year 
to year. But after this twofold cessation has come 
‘about, the increase of the total from the beginning 
_ will still proceed at a rapid rate from year to year, 
for it will consist of the addition of each year’s entire 
production, and that will not be the production of a 
solitary garden, but of the whole.island now brought 
“under cultivation. 

For our purpose, the uncultivated island is man- 
kind at large, and this it has been seen is eventually 
all brought within the lines of our ancestry by the 
doubling of our ancestry every generation as we go 
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backwards. And until we reach that point of uni- 
versal parentage, the increase of the total number of 
our forelders from the beginning in our two proximate 
parents consists of the addition in every generation 
of a sum formed by doubling the number of pro- 
genitors found in the generation preceding, and 
joining this to the total reached in that preceding 
generation. But when all mankind have become 
ancestral to us, and expansion is an impossibility, the 
increase of the total number of our forelders proceeds 
as before by addition from generation to generation, 
only that the sum added is no longer the sum of the 
previous generation doubled, but the entire number 
of progenitors throughout the world who have a con- 
tinuing posterity. So that though the process of 
multiplication has worked itself out, that of addition 
to the total is found to continue at a rate rapid 
enough to satisfy the most. extravagant demand, for 
it is not, as popularly supposed, the addition of two 
or four or so for every generation, but the addition of 
all the men and women living upon the globe and 
still represented on it by descendants. 

Briefly, then, we may express the law of ancestral 
increase in this way. Up to the period when paren- 
tage becomes universal, the addition for each gene- 
ration to the total number of our forelders already 
reached involves a previous process of multiplication 
which consists of the doubling of the antecedent 
generation minus whatever losses have been sustained 
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by repetitions of ancestry through intermarriages ; 
but after universal ancestry has been reached, the 
increase of the total number of our forelders is a pro- 
cess of addition without any previous process of 
multiplication, and is the adding in each generation 
to the united sum already obtained the total number 
of mankind belonging to that generation who have 
left permanent posterity behind them. 


It is the older England in its entirety that is our 
parent ; of the nation as a whole, two or three hundred 
years ago and more, we could not say so much. It is 
the older world in its entirety that is our parent ; of 
the world as a whole, at the period when even the 
whole nation becomes ancestor to us, we could not 
say so much. 

When we follow down an earl’s pedigree, as it is 
usually given where it has been tolerably straight for 
centuries, it may seem evident that the original blood 
remains throughout pure and predominant. The 
father is followed by the son right along, except for a 
slight variation here and there in the succession it 

may be of a brother or a nephew, all bearing the 
original name and wearing the common title. What 
on the face of it can be plainer than that all in the 
line owe their nature chiefly to the founder of it? 
But the illusion vanishes as soon as we recollect the 
wives, and how each of these has brought in a fresh 
line of genealogy like some rill obscure, yet of equal 
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volume with the stream it joins after traversing unex- 


plored mazes of forest and morass, 
A spider’s thread is composed of four or six cords, 
issuing from as many spinnerets. But each spinneret 


is perforated by a thousand apertures, from which 


proceed a thousand fibrils; four or six thousand 
therefore go to one thread, which is still only 
1-30,000th of an inch in diameter, yet each fibril of 
the four or six thousand is essential to completeness. 
It would be absurd for one to be regarded as the sole 
line, and as such to bear a name the others might not 
bear. The descent that carries the name in families 
is, however, a still slenderer fibril proportionally— 
one among millions. All the female names, and all 
the male, except this one, are extinguished, and in 
common reputation wronged, and not only in reputa- 
tion, but in legal heritage, through primogeniture. 
But the suppression of the names makes no difference 
to the realities. 

The family name passed on from generation to 
generation is misleading. It is a species of falsehood. 
A man is called Thompson at the present time, the 
original Thompson from whom he derives the name 
by descent having lived several centuries ago. We 
expect the drug in the bottle to correspond with the 
label outside. But it is a very small trace of the 
original Thompson that the present bearer of the name 
exhibits; while he shows strong traces of nearer ances- 
tries*with’ other names; yet: the label upon him con- 
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tinues unchanged. He is not called after those who 
own the principal part of him, he is called after one 
whose share in him is quite minute. 

What we know as a family consists of the parents 
—who themselves represent two different families— 
and their children who represent them. There are 
thus three varieties: husband and wife of distinct 
stocks, brought up, it may be in distant localities, 
ignorant of each other’s existence ; and the children, 
who are a mere combination of these two distinct 
varieties. The three separate natures unite to form 
one family, and ordinarily they dwell together in the 
same house for a number of years, associated by 
closest ties and by common interests, affection, where 
it exists, sealing every other bond. Such happiness 
must not last in this precise form, though it shall 
renew itself indefinitely amid other combinations as if 
in delighted remembrance. The gladsome time must 
end, and compensation be paid for this long tarrying 
together, as ever the bloom must tarnish and the seed 
be shed upon’ the earth. The old couple are left 
alone in sober and somewhat sombre quiet, but with 
fewer tasks corresponding to their diminished energies ; 
the children scatter and form new homes. Those 
who lay in the same lap, and are of the very same 
flesh and blood, live, it may be, widely apart, rarely 
if ever seeing each other, and engrossed by different 
pursuits; and- never. again is beheld the identical 
mixture of elements contained in the former home. 
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Only one out of its three varieties is permitted to go 
into the new homes that are constituted, and that one 
only in partnership with a fresh and far-removed 
variety, which is Nature’s guarantee that what has 
proceeded from the late united household shall go no 
further. Likewise it is provided, as a rule, that in 
each of the new homes, though they should amount 
to a dozen, the fresh variety whose partnership is 
sought shall be distinct from the other eleven fresh 
varieties as well as from the twelve brothers and 
sisters forming alliance with them, that is to say, 
each of the twelve marries into a separate family. So 
effectually is the original family dissolved, and the 
several remnants of it planted apart amid diversified 
influences, that there may be no perpetuation of the 
same thing, and that no monopoly may be bred. 

Let us follow for a while a single line of genealogy 
in which it is imagined that the same family is 
preserved all the time firm against every inroad, 
dominant in the qualities of the individual, author 
and owner of the principal proportion of the nature. 
We shall find that the family in ascendency keeps 
changing all along the line, even though the descent 


be from eldest surviving son to eldest. The race | 


shall be Smith at a certain period, as genuine Smith 
as it is possible to produce. The first generation that 
follows shows us half of Smith ousted, and half of 
Jones brought in by marriage into another family. 
The second generation leaves only a quarter of either 
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Smith or Jones, but brings in half of Brown. Clearly 
the dominant race, and that which ought to give 
the name, if name corresponded with nature, is now 
Brown ; yet the name continues to be Smith. In the 
third generation, however, Brown is in turn quartered 
and stripped of ascendency, while the old Smith and 
Jones have both dwindled to an insignificant eighth. 
Robinson comes upon the scene, the owner of half 
the man. Now, a shareholder who owns half the 
shares against a number of men with inferior stakes 
in the concern is likely to preside in council and 
exercise a predominating influence. It is really so in 
nature in the succession of a family such as we have 
supposed, yet the name of Smith stands its ground 
against the predominating Robinson, who has newly 
come into the succession, and the popular understand- 
ing ignores Robinson and credits the ancient Smith 
with the mastership of the position. As a revolving 
light changes to red, white, and blue in succession 
while we gaze, so does a genealogical line present a 
rapid succession of particular families dominant for 
_ the time being, but never returning like the revolving 
light to the same round of colours. 

The above argument goes on the understanding 
that each house consisting of parents and children 
shall be considered a distinctive family with decided 
marks separating it from all other circles. It is good 
as an argument against the continued ascendency of 
any particular household, whether called Smith, 
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Jones, or any other name. But closer analysis reveals 
that Jones, Brown, and Robinson, who successively 
come in to dilute the Smith quality, are themselves 
an incalculable mixture. 

In the middle of last century, the Earl of North- 
umberland, who was also Duke of Somerset, died, 
leaving no son behind him. His daughter Elizabeth, 
sole heiress, had previously married Sir Hugh Smith- 
son, Bart., of Stanwick Castle, who was afterwards 
created first Duke of Northumberland, and he and his 
descendants took the name of Percy as faithfully as 
if it had belonged to him by birth. 

Not long since, Earl Percy rose in a political 
meeting to make a speech. ‘A working man,a demo- 
cratic leader, who sat in the audience, murmured in 
the hearing of those around him, “ He’s not a Percy; 
he’s a Smithson.” True with respect to the Percy, 
false with regard to the Smithson! One is really 
as much diluted as the other. On each side the 
name is only a conventional convenience, not an ex- 
pression of nature. When the two houses blended, 
each consisted of an untraceable conglomeration. 
The Percy of early English times had long since 
melted away, and so had the Smithson. Neither 
could boast a purity or distinctness above the other. 
The fact is, that all individualities and, along with 
them, all families, are practically obliterated in a 
very short period. Fresh combinations are formed in 
every generation such as never were before and never 
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shall be again. The constant effort of nature is to 
make us think less of the individual, more of the kind. 

Yet it must be admitted that, on the ground of 
the ordinary rule of succession, the democratic leader 
made a decided point and was perfectly correct. 
That rule ignores the wife and makes the husband 
all. His the name, the summing up, the credit in 
the public eye. And inasmuch as the Percy heiress 
Elizabeth did marry a Smithson the descendants are 
Smithsons, not Percies. Whenever an earl of this 
line gets up to speak in a political meeting, he is 
justly liable to the taunt from the radical part of his 
audience, “ He’s not a Percy; he’s a Smithson. He 
is sailing under false colours; he has flung away 
the name of his forefathers and borrowed his cogno- 
men from a female.” 

Genealogy, as it is practised, is a means of keeping 
up a gross delusion. Its limited employment may be 
no loss, so long as it follows the present lines and 
ignores the existence of other lines which are equal 
- in importance and much more numerous. 
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CHAPTER II. 
POSTERITY. 


HITHERTO we have been looking backwards at the 
historical multiplication of the ancestors of persons 
now living. If we reverse the process, and apply the 
law of multiplication to the future, descending from 
the parents to the children as we have ascended from 
the children to the parents, the result is equally 
startling. 

The average number of children who grow up to be 
parents may be reckoned, on a moderate computation, 
at two forevery household. It is that when the popu- 
lation of a country is simply stationary, but more when 
it is advancing. While some families are childless, 
others supply more than two children, and usually the 
average is at least maintained. According to this 
moderate computation a man who leaves permanent 
posterity behind him has the number of his descen- 
dants doubled every generation. The two children, 
each of whom becomes in turn head of a family of 
two, are followed by four grandchildren; the four 
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grandchildren by eight great-grandchildren. At the 
twenty-sixth generation the number has expanded to 
67,108,864. A few more generations would render it 
equal to the total number of the inhabitants of the 
globe. So that if one could rise from the dead and 
walk through the land, at a period very little further 
removed from us in the future than the Conquest in 
the past, every person he met, man, woman, or child, 
if not a mere visitor or recent immigrant, would be 
one of his descendants! Every one of them would 
inherit something of his nature. All would be his 
posterity, one as direct as another. The rich and the 
poor, the talented and the imbecile, the honourable and 
the base, would alike belong to his family, now swelled 
to gigantic proportions through the multiplying power 
of time. Broadly speaking, all the inhabitants of 
this country about eight hundred years ago were our 
fathers and mothers; all the inhabitants of this 
country about eight hundred years hence will be our 
children. 

The low rate of multiplication just given is often 
“seen to be greatly exceeded. The number of de- 
scendants which some people leave behind them at 
death makes it easy to believe that in a few centuries 
an entire nation will be their veritable sons and 
daughters. Whilst I have been writing on this sub- 
ject-an old woman has died very near to my residence, 
at the age of ninety-nine, who had 13 children, and 
102 grandchildren and great-grandchildren, the latter, 
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so far as known, all living. During the same time, 
the newspapers have reported that a Spanish gentle- 
man, who went out many years ago to America, has 
returned to his own country, bringing back with him 
no fewer than 197 actual descendants! 

A single plant, if unresisted by rival plants, and 
unchecked by such things as climate and situation, 
would speedily cover the whole earth. Man has 
really no rival; he is lord of all. He can dwell, too, 
in every clime, and obtain a livelihood amid tropical 
forests and amid eternal snows. While the lower 
animals are found confined to particular regions, he is © 
cosmopolitan. His reason, curiosity, and ambition 
prompt him to explore new countries, and supply him 
with the means of traversing intervening deserts and 
oceans. The rapidity with which the multiplication 
of descendants must go forwards, even according to 
the rate of progression where there are only two 
children for each household, will at no vast distance 
of time make all mankind our lineage, much more if 
it be expedited. Successive countries will be captured 
by various avenues, and held in perpetual possession — 
by our posterity. The whole caldron of humanity, 
seething evermore with new creations, will eventually 
acknowledge the presence of every individual pro- 
genitor of this period. 

It may occur to some, as an objection, that each 
species, though endowed with a tremendous power of 
multiplication, so that, if unchecked, it would cover 
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the earth in a very few years, is yet practically 
stationary; whereas, if every person’s descendants 
double in each successive generation, this means that 
the entire population of the world also doubles in 
every generation—which it certainly does not, for at 
that rate there would soon be no room for men to 
stir. But what is before us nowis not at all a question 
of the increase of population, or of one man’s exclusive 
descendants ; it is a question of the increase of de- 
scendants in whom there is a partial possession, and 
of the diffusion of each existing parent’s part in the 
population that may exist hereafter, whether pro- 
gressive or stationary. The population may be at a 
standstill, but the diffusion of each progenitor’s share 
in it will go on at a geometrical ratio all the same. 

The race is incalculably more than the individual. 
The genealogical bulk of the individual is soon dis- 
solved and lost in the general stream of humanity. As 
if his brief sway in the little circle he has filled were 
viewed with envy or dissatisfaction, the hand of time 
begins immediately to pare down what remains of 
him amongst men to ever smaller dimensions, until it 
is infinitesimal. He can ensure only half of himself in 
any individual of the next generation, only a quarter in 
the generation after that, and so on. His part in the 
building up of any human fabric rapidly becomes insig- 
nificant. Something seems bent.on working him out. 
_ As it does with his name and memorials—destroying 
the writing he has left behind, filling up the lettering 
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on his tombstone with moss, wiping out all traces of 
him from the earth—so it does with himself and all 
that vitally represents his personality in the persons 
of his descendants. So early as the second genera- 
tion his power is quite overbalanced by the influence 
of some other progenitor who has intervened. Since 
only one-fourth of him is found in his grandson, while 
one-half is owned by his daughter-in-law, and three- 
fourths altogether are traceable to sources other than 
himself, judging by proportion, he has already lost— 
not ascendency, for this he never had, but—equality 
of proprietorship in the child whom he deems all his 
own. One brought up it may be under his eye, and 
whom he views with pride as the perpetuator of his 
name and lineage, yields ‘him only a subordinate 
place, while confessedly fashioned and furnished by 
other natures to such an extent that he owes to them 
the main outlines of constitution and temperament 
and character, and, indeed, most of what he is in body 
and mind. It is as if the cruel deception of stealing 
the right baby from the cradle and secretly putting 
a stranger in its place had been mimicked by gipsy 
Nature and practised on the fond grandfather, the 
only comfort that he has being his ignorance; for, 
unless he is different from his neighbours, he is not 
aware how much he has been duped. He actually . 
regards the theft asa gift helping to set off his im- 
portance. His great-grandson will have been stolen 
from him more entirely, so that only an antiquarian 
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relic of the old stock can be detected in*him. The 
individual is ever losing ; the race is ever gaining. A 
man’s great-great-great-grandchild, living scarcely 
two hundred years after him, will be only one thirty- 
second part of himself, and the remaining thirty-one 
parts will be due to others—that is, to the race viewed 
as something opposed to his individuality. 

The gain in the way of extension compensates for 
the loss in that of intension. While a man’s part in 
the individuals descending from him soon becomes 
insignificant, the number of individuals in whom he 
has part rapidly increases until it includes, as we have 
seen, all the nation, and then all the world. This 
widening out of his personality corresponds to the 
broadening of intelligence from acquaintance with 
mere local news into the knowledge of scientific 
generalizations, and to the tendency of moral de- 
velopment, which is to expand the love of family 
into patriotism and then to convert patriotism into 
philanthropy, into a regard for man as man, irrespec- 
tive of language or nationality or country. 

Every man who has permanent posterity may be 
considered to continue living upon the earth in them ; 
and it is a curious fact that the amount of vitality 
derived from him which they possess—taking the 
average number of descendants to each man—some- 
where about equals.in any given generation his own 
complete personality. If the population increases at 
all, he grows somewhat, and attains to a greater ful- 
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ness of being in the world after he is imagined to 
have disappeared from it altogether. If the popula- 
tion is stationary, so that on an average there are 
only two children born to him and to each of his 
descendants having issue, the amount of him living. 
at any particular period is always just the same. For 
while the individuals in his succession hold less and 
less of him as the generations to which they belong 
are further and further removed from him, the number 
standing on the successive steps of descent increases 
in an inverse ratio to their value as his representatives, 
and constantly fetches up the amount to the average 
standard. Thus the two halves embodied in his two 
children amount to one; the four quarters in his four 
grandchildren amount to one ; the eight eighths in his 
eight great-grandchildren still amount to one. Hence 
he is never extinguished, nor does his flame ever burn 
any lower. His vitality continues unabated in amount 
through successive generations, and the constructive 
power of birth checkmates the destructiveness of 
death. As for the man who has “his quiver full,” his 
vitality decidedly augments in the first stage after 
himself, with prospect of maintaining the augmenta- 
tion down to the latest generation ; and he is more to 
be feared by an enemy when he is old and when he 
is dead than when he stood alone in the vigour of 
early manhood. 

Everybody is everybody’s child, looking to a 
certain period in the past. Everybody is everybody’s 
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parent, looking to a time which is coming. Every 
man is of all and to all humanity ; of all that once was, 
and to all that sometime shall be. A world went to 
his making, and lo! he shall help to make the whole 
world that is to be. Both his origin and outlet are 
wide as the range of mankind, coextensive at once 
with their number and with their dispersion over the 
globe. 


Every man is child of all the successive genera- 
tions, from the beginning down to a-certain point, in 
common with his parents. They are brother and 
sister to him, and lie with him in the same wombs, 
and keep him perfect company down to that point. 
But in the next following generation, though it want 
yet three thousand years to his birth, the shadow of 
his coming sonship and subordination to them is seen 
to commence and to project a certain way. For while 
he still continues dependent on the entire race for 
vitality, they suddenly throw off their dependence on 
a large proportion of the race. He is still child of 
the whole, while they are found to be children only 
of part, ranging, as we may judge, from half to three- 
quarters of mankind in the case of each of them. 
According to the normal ratio, he is child of as many 
more people as his father or his mother in every 
generation, from the point where they part company 
_ with him in this matter down to the group of his 
grandparents, on two of whom his father was entirely 
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independent on the one hand, and on the remaining 
two his mother was entirely independent on the other 
hand. All the way that the breadth of ancestry is 
narrowing down, the father is dependent for existence 
only on half the number of the self-same persons as 
the son. The fact is Janus-faced, and looks both 
backwards and forwards. It looks backwards to a 
time when they were merged together in the common 
element of humanity. It looks forwards to an era 
close at hand, when the father shall stand free and 
separate in his own personality, the man complete in 
himself, whatever others be or do, the microcosm, the 
consciousness that must be all or nothing; while the 
son shall still be but a potential mood of the verb, 
“to be,” blended obscurely and mysteriously with two 
pre-existent lives. It may thus take between sixty 
and ninety generations to fetch the individual from 
Nature’s quarry and fashion him into a living statue, 
to pass from universal ancestry to the distinctive 
individual. But, whatever may be the number, one 
more is required to reach the point where a separation 
begins between the ancestry of the son and that of 
the father, and again, between the ancestry of the son 
and that of the mother. At that momentous point 
a twofold rupture of ancestry takes place, and the 
ancestries of the parents begin to converge ; while his 
goes on growing for another stage, then begins to 
converge likewise, but always remains a great distance 
behind each of theirs, right on to the age when they 
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appear upon the scene. During all that time his 
advent is distinctly contemplated by beginning and 
developing the separation of genealogical lines 
through which it is to be consummated. Birth is 
seen to be, not a transitory event, but a process pro- 
longed, it may be, above two thousand years. Taking 
it in the strict sense of the individual’s severance 
from the being of his parents, this is the length of 
time that is demanded for its accomplishment, and 
in no cheaper, quicker way can it be done. Their 
actual being is only the expression and summing up 
of their ancestral being, and a partial yet vast separa- 
tion from their ancestries is really to that extent a 
separation from them. In the diagram on next page 
an attempt is made to represent this separation ac- 
cording to the normal ratio of progression which 
makes no allowance for intermarriages. 
That is surely a change of immense significance 
when the ancestry of father, mother, and child, which 
had been identical from the origin of the race for 
thousands of years suddenly splits asunder. It fore- 
tells a great coming event, though still exceedingly 
remote. The fact that the child’s ancestry still con- 
tinues universal for a generation, when that of the 
parents becomes limited in different directions, points 
to the sequence of his birth to theirs, when at length 
it shall be accomplished ; prophesies, too, if one could 
understand the terms of the prophecy, the number of 
ages which shall elapse before the consummation. 
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We have been wont to think only of Oxe as promised 
and predicted ages before He was born, and then 
given in the fulness of time; but in a lower, yet very 
real sense, it seems every human being is promised 
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and predicted thousands of years before he appears, 
and distinct preparation is made for his advent. 

If we chose to take into account not only separate 
ancestors, but varied arrangements of the same 
ancestors, we should find indications that every 
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child’s advent was foretold and prepared for soon 
after the commencement of the race, precisely at 
that point where the paternal and the maternal 
pedigree diverged in the slightest from each other. 

It is not merely one child, but all the children of 
the same parentage, whose birth is anticipated so 
long beforehand. It is the whole family of children 
rather than any particular member whose advent is 
foretold. Of course, if there is going to be only one 
child in the household, he alone or she alone is pre- 
luded by the new combination of the kaleidoscope. 

The older the world grows, providing the popu- 
lation goes on increasing, and the rate of diffusion 
is not expedited, the longer it takes to make a man. 
Birth, in the sense of separation of the child’s ele- 
mental being or genealogical origin from that of his 
immediate predecessors, becomes a more protracted 
process. In the first instance it must have (%fen 
brief, as it is commonly supposed to be. For eee 
ages in the early times it must have occupied only 
a few generations. At present, as we have seen, it 
_may take betwixt two and three thousand years to 
carry the process of separation of the son’s ancestral 
sources of life from those of his parents through all 
its stages, from the point up to which they were 
perfectly coincident, his with theirs, to the moment 
when he is disclosed to the world in his own in- 
dividuality. As the earth’s population increases, still 
more time will be required until the maximum of 
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‘population has been reached, when the lengthening 
of the term will cease. Should the population recede, 
either temporarily or permanently, there will be a 
corresponding shortening of the term. The amount 
of population in the world at one end of the line 
regulates the length of the line, and the position of 
the point where birth at the other end of it is con- 
summated. 

It has been shown that the ancestry of all living 
people not only becomes universal at a certain point 
in the past not immensely distant, but continues so 
up to the origin of the race. It is a supplementary 
statement that, for the same vast period, it will be 
universal to all people hereafter to be born down 
to the end of the world. We can predict with abso- 
lute certainty that there never will arise a human 
being who is not the child of everybody, having 
pejnanent posterity through those extended ages 
anc centuries. Furthermore, each new generation 
that arises will bring the tide of universal parentage 
so much lower down the ages, until it sweeps over 
the ground we occupy. If we draw a line from the 
present generation back to the era of universal 
parentage, we see that of necessity it is always 
moving onwards at each end and throughout. A 
chain stretched straight along the ground, when 
pulled forwards at one end, drags the other after it. 
In like manner, as Time bears the life of the world 
into new centuries, the period when the origin of 
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this life became cosmopolitan is proportionately 
advanced. 


The absence of any one of the millions of ancestors 
a man has had would have broken the completeness 
of the succession and rendered his individual existence 
impossible. Male or female, of rich or poor nature, 
every one has been equally necessary. The removal 
of any one of them out of the succession would be 
equivalent to the snapping of the Atlantic cable in 
mid-ocean, without the least chance of splicing it and 
continuing the line. Ina chain all depends on one 
link at the point where that link is situated. It is 
true the cable which conveys humanity to an indivi- 
dual is composed of millions of lives converging in 
him, and not twisted into one till they actually reach 
him ; whereas the electric cable is all twisted and 
finished before the paying-out begins. But it is the 
marvellous peculiarity of the human cable that, though 
not really unified till it reaches the individual, the 
breaking of a single constituent cord would destroy 
the whole. 5 

A remote ancestor may be represented by a single 
drop of blood in the body of his descendant, but its 
presence is necessary as the condition of the union of 
the whole. The single drop could be spared without 
perceptible loss, were it not for its unifying power 
and the way in which it is inseparably connected with 
all the rest. Eventually the remote ancestor becomes 
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not only connected with all the world, but absolutely 
necessary to its existence. So that the absence of 
one ancestor, male or female, means the ultimate 
depopulation of the globe and the dying out of the 
race of mankind. 

Determinative power is easily perceived in the 
case of an ancestor not far removed from our own 
times. Let it be the reader’s grandmother on the 
father's side. Had she not been existent the father 
would not have been forthcoming, and if not the father 
then not the child. The mother’s line might have 
marched to the appointed place at the appointed time, 
but if the father’s had failed the reader’s eye would 
not now have been resting on this page. But if the 
grandmother's grandmother, or any other ancestor of 
hers, had been wanting, so would she herself have 
been, However far removed an ancestor may be, the 
supposition of his nonentity involves the evanishing | 
of all his descendants, who, by the geometrical ratio 
of progression, rapidly become immense in number, 
making it easy for us to realize that, without him, 
eventually a nation and even a world would remain un- 
accounted for, and without the possibility of existence, 

It is no answer to all this to say, My mother, in the 
case supposed, might have married another husband, 
and so l might have come into being all the same, 
notwithstanding the nonentity of my actual grand- 
mother on my father’s side, Tor, in the first place, 
the grandmother represents one whole quarter of the 
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grandchild, and with this entirely changed, and with 
all the altered results springing out of a combination 
so different from the actual one, it would not be the 
same being. Even with the same parentage, two twin 
brothers are quite different men; much more must 
each of us be a very different man from what he would 
have been if his grandmother on the father’s side had 
been Miss B. instead of Miss A. There would still, 
in all probability, have been a child, but not the same 
child: it is easy to believe that it would have been a 
much wiser one. The father of Lord Brougham was 
engaged to be married to a Miss Mary Whelpdale, 
“the last of a purely Saxon race.” She died the day 
before the one fixed for the wedding, and the affianced 
bridegroom afterwards comforted himself by marrying 
the niece of Robertson the historian. Lord Brougham 
declared his belief that if his mother had been Miss 
Whelpdale he would have remained in the state of 
respectable mediocrity in which his forelders had lived 
and died, He traced the power of achievement which 
raised him from an obscure Scottish advocate to be 
the great tribune of the English people, to the energy 
hereditary in the clans of Struan and Kinloch-Moidart 
that was made his inheritance through Miss-Robertson. 

As to the whole world of a distant future, it is 
very certain that if any particular ancestor had been 
absent Nature would have altered its combinations 
and managed to’ do without him. The race would 
have been continued, but it would not have been 
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exactly the same race. We are speaking now of the 
race that is actually going to be, and maintaining 
that a time will come when the vitality of any single 
ancestor of this generation will have become inter-. 
woven with the whole web, and that to suppose its 
withdrawal is to suppose the whole web pulled to pieces. 

This consideration invests every individual who 
leaves continuous posterity behind him with awful 
power and importance in our eyes. His personality 
is necessary to the continuance of the world. On 
him a circle, widening with every age, is seen to 
depend, until at length the whole world hangs upon 
him and gets from him its leave to be. All the lines 
of succession might come up faithfully at the pre- 
scribed point of juncture with his, but if his failed 
they would be broken off one after another until no 
line was left. 

The actual dependence of the immense system 
upon an individual does not begin until his fatherhood 
begins, and it must be a fatherhood with permanent 
posterity. Until then Nature is independent of him, 
and, if he die childless, will continue to be independent 
of him—can perhaps do better without than with 
him, and will finish the vast fabric as if he had never 
existed. But the moment this fatherhood is a fact, 
Nature begins to be dependent on him in the sphere 
of humanity, and becomes increasingly so with every 
generation. In one age she has to confess she owes 
to him a family; in the next that she owes several 
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fatnilies ; at length that she owes a nation, and finally 
a whole world. 

It may console the childless man to know that, 
negatively, he has produced an enormous effect on the 
world of the future. ~He has decided that it shall be 
distinctively different from what it would have been 

had he stood as an ordinary factor in the huge sum. 
Through all its multiplied ramifications there will be 
the confession of: his self-extinction. In every house- 
hold it will have to be owned by the verities of exist- 
ence, “ He is not here,” and in every warm, sentient 
frame, “ He is not here ;” he who perhaps might have 
been ; he whose presence or absence everywhere was 
determined by a single step he took, a single decision 
which he reached ; determined rather, it may be, by a 
course pursued for many years, which might at any 
time have been altered. It will be more likely to 
console him when he reflects that mankind are sure 
to commit sad mistakes and transgressions, and be 
guilty of awful crimes in the future; sure, too, to 
suffer terrible sorrows and afflictions in the future ; 
_ but for none of these will he have the slightest respon- 
sibility —at least, on the ground of fatherhood. Not one 
of his descendants will be among the sinners, not one 
among the sufferers. Nochild of his will beg his bread 
from door to door, or moan in a fever bed, or perish on 
the scaffold. We know that childless people do console 
themselves with this reflection, though they may not 
carry their foresight beyond one or two generations. 
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The positive dimensions of the truth under con- 
sideration are much more extensive than its negative. 
The absence of an individual’s lineage only dissolves 
the fabric of the posterity descending from him; as 
for his ancestry, it existed before and independent of 
him, and his supposed presence or absence in the 
future makes no difference to the possibility of its 
existence; all the degrees of cousinship are equally 
independent of him. But, taking the positive aspect 
of the truth, we perceive that the presence of one 
involves the existence of all the race. That is to say, 
if every person has to be taken sevzatzm, whether in the 
ascending or descending scale, between whom and the 
one last arrived at there is a vital connection; if, 
starting from a certain individual, the next and the 
next again has to be taken, until and unless this vital 
connection cease, it is very certain it never will 
cease till the whole race has been added to the initial 
individual. It is like a fisherman’s net spread out 
upon the sands. The finger may pass from any 
part of it to every other part without quitting the net, 
and if one should pull at any part all the rest will be 
dragged after it. Such is the solidarity of the human 
race, that any one individual will give us in succes- 
sive vital connection every other individual that has 
been, or is now, or is to be hereafter, and that in a 
circle rapidly enlarging, 


The law of double parentage, with its power of repe- 
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tition, becomes conjoined with a social law generally 
observed, that a partner, husband or wife, shall be a 
stranger, one not deemed a relation. Such a partner 
brings in fresh blood and a new stream of genealogy. 
From this circumstance there results, along with the 
doubling of the number of posterity in each genera- 
tion, an increase of genealogical lines vastly greater, 
quite portentous. This increase should be here 
expounded. 

Let us confine our attention for a few moments to 
one line of descendants, say, the eldest surviving son 
all the way, and take only one descendant in this 
line for each generation. At this rate the number 
of posterity brought into the reckoning will never 
exceed one for a particular period ; but we shall find 
that, even so, as there is a fresh partner from a strange 
family conjoined with the line in each generation the 
number of ancestors doubles at every step, the num- 
ber of genealogical lines at every step must be multi- 
plied anew by two. Thus a son combines in himself 
two natures, those of his parents. A grandson com- 
bines four—the two now instanced, imparted to him 
by his father, and also two derived from his mother. 
The great-grandson will be mingled of eight bloods, 
and so on, 

This is simply ancestry viewed  prophetically. 
We project ourselves into the future, and then reckon 
the ancestry of one of our descendants through all 
its ramifications backwards to our time, just as we 

E 
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might reckon the ancestry of one’s self backwards — 
from the present moment up the steps of the past. 

According to the normal ratio, if we follow thus 
a single line of descent and put down only one indi- 
vidual for each generation, the present blood of all 
the world—supposing the world not to increase in 
number—will become united with our own in the 
same period required to make our ancestry universal 
when we trace backwards from ourselves. 

But this is the astounding thing—that what takes 
place in the case of a single descendant in each 
generation occurs in the case of all the descendants ; 
the blood of the individual from whom they have all 
alike proceeded, conjoins with other bloods at a 
geometrical ratio of progression; the number of 
genealogical lines is doubled for every one of them 
in each generation. Each child, through marrying, 
brings into alliance with the common stock as many 
fresh natures as the eldest surviving sons, whose 
genealogical enrichment by the increase of distinct 
ties with the present population of the globe has just 
been noted. 

But in estimating the sum total of distinct lines 
of ancestry included in our posterity as a whole, we 
must make certain deductions. None have to be 
made from the line of eldest surviving sons through- 
out the entire distance. But in each generation all 
the children after the first of every family must be 
subtracted for that generation, as their ancestral lines 
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are already given by the first child ; and as the average 
number for each family is two where the population 
is simply’stationary, it results in that case that for 
each generation half the number of actual descendants 
must be subtracted as inoperative, though their eldest 
children will become factors in the reckoning by 
means of the partners of these descendants. Further- 
more the eldest child in every case, except in the 
line of eldest surviving son that has been particu- 
larly noticed, suffers the loss of one liné in the second 
or some antecedent generation, where it runs into the 
common stream and has been already included in 
the estimate. It is only the lines of the partners 
successively brought in that permanently tell. The 
following table exhibits the increase :— 


Generation Distinct Descendants Descendants 
‘ descendants. operative, inoperative. 

I 2 I I 

% 4 2 2 

3 8 4 4 

4 16 8 8 

5 32 16 16 


The rule, then, is that the number of descendants 
operative for the multiplication of ancestral lines lags 
behind the number of distinct descendants by one 
generation all the way. Hence in the first genera- 
tion there are two descendants, but only one that 
gives the two parental natures for our reckoning; the 
other child, or all the children if there are more than 
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two, only give these over again; and it is the same 
with every family in the long descent. The loss, then, 
sustained on the whole is equivalent to the handi- 
capping of the multiplication of ancestors in the race 
against the multiplication of actual descendants by 
one entire generation, and, in addition to this, the 
sacrifice of a single line in the second or some ante- 
cedent generation where the common stock is joined, 
and which will not be found to be a serious sacrifice. 
This is all the deduction we have to make; at least, 
whatever further checks occur will be such as the 
multiplication of actual descendants is also liable 
to, so that one will balance the other, and the propor- 
tionate rate of advancement between the two esti- 
mates will be maintained. 

It will be found, according to the rule now ex- 
pounded, that while by the normal ratio the thirty- 
second generation after us is sufficient to make our 
distinct descendants 4,294,967,296, which is far beyond 
the present number of the earth’s inhabitants, and 
would provide for a large increase ere that generation 
is reached, half of these thirty-two generations, plus 
one, is sufficient to bring our descendants into rela- 
tionship with all our contemporaries throughout the. 
world, and to make them, in fact, actual descendants 
of all the world as well as of us. Thus the increase 
of ancestral lines proceeds at an increasing ratio, and 
is found to outdistance the increase of separate 
descendants at a quicker and ever quicker speed. In 
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less than six hundred years it is sufficient to make 
our children the children of all mankind. 

This gives a new and overwhelming significance to 
posterity. Our descendants six hundred years hence, 
by normal ratio, unchecked, will have appropriated 
the nature of every person now living that leaves 
permanent representatives on the earth; and, on the 
other hand, every person now living will have appro- 
priated our nature—which is the same fact, according 
to the side on which we choose to look at it. Our 
contemporaries throughout all nations are somewhat 
akin to us now, but before long we shall have fashioned 
children out of them. We shall gather them into 
ourselves as if not content with a distant relation- 
ship, as if kindred blood must needs mingle and 
become one. Every marriage of this time that is to 
leave an enduring, living record, is the pledge of an 
early union of all the existing families of men through 
some portion of their future representatives, while on 
the doubling of the date imagination gallops to the 
goal where all the representatives, without exception, 
have become inseparably allied with the offspring of 
this marriage and with ours; where our nature will 
have drawn into itself humanity at large and made it 
ours for ever. 


Individuality is a point of consciousness midway 
between universality in the past and universality in 
the future, between the whole race that once was and 
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the whole race that shall be hereafter, if it continue - 
long enough. When we trace towards the individual, 
two equal bundles of lines converge in him, one from 
his ancestors, the other from his descendants; when we © 
trace away from him, two equal bundles of diverging 
lines radiate from him as the centre, one towards uni- 
versal ancestry, the other towards universal posterity. 
This may be represented by the following diagram, 


Universal Ancestry 


— A 


< Individuality 


Universal Poster:ty 
Fig. 4: 


The point where the two converging lines intersect 
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each other is the point of individuality. Passing 
through the individual, they continue their onward 
course; their direction is unchanged. 

The same process, genealogically, by which the 
journey is taken from universality to a midway 
resting-point, and then on to universality again, is 
continually being repeated, and will go on as long 
as the race survives, the number of instances of the 
same thing swelling evermore. But so far as any 
particular individual is concerned the journey can 
be taken only once. He is the summing up of. the 
race as it formerly existed on the earth; he is a 
microcosm into which it has compressed its life, a 
point on which it has concentrated its energy; born, 
living, dying only once; never reborn, never, after 
he has passed away, returning by the old method of 
concentrating genealogical lines, and narrowing down 
through so many eras, nor by any other method. 
Furthermore, when his posterity have broadened out 
from him till they are coextensive with the world, 
there will be no ebbing of the tide. No time will 
ever come when his posterity will be less than uni- 
versal, when a solitary human being shall exist, of 
whom it can be said, “ There is no connection between 
him and that far-off ancestor, no trace in him of the 
individuality which received from all and gave back 
to all.” The journey between these two universes is 
taken once, genealogically, by every man, and never 
more. 
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The universal humanity from which we have pro- 
ceeded was itself composed of many independent 
personalities, each having distinct consciousness, each 
a living centre, with its own interests and activities, 
and such will be the universal humanity to which we 
return. It is not in either case a sea where the drops 
of water are all mingled, nor a system where the life- 
blood circulates in unison through one sole organism. 
There is a social unity of a kind which we call the 
world, and which may hereafter become a very close 
unity ; but every member of the great family exists 
apart from the rest, and in consciousness is one. 
Genealogy gains universality, not by merging all the 
lines into one all-comprehensive life, but by connecting 
them all with every separdte existence. Looking 
back we see a colossal parent; looking forwards, a 
colossal child; but in each case, on a closer survey, 
the form is found to be divided into millions on 
millions of distinct individualities,as some huge army, 
moving in rank and file under the direction of the 
commander-in-chief, is seen to have a terrible unity 
as if it were one man, yet is really composed of many 
thousands of soldiers, each distinct from his fellows, 
with a warm heart all his own beating in his bosom, 
and a home in the distance belonging to none of his 
comrades, 
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As all mankind at no immense distance in the past 
were our fathers and mothers, and all the people who 
will be living throughout the world at no immense 
- distance in the future will be our sons and daughters, 
so the entire population of the globe at the present 
time are our near relations. With very little exagge- 
ration we may call them brothers and sisters. Of 
course the kinship is the closest in our own country. 
If we could be told as we meet the passers in the 
streets how near their relationship to us is, we should 
get a succession of surprises. We should cease to 
think of them as strangers and aliens, and come to 
feel that they were our own kith and kin. Every 
person would have an interest for us as a relative 
not far removed, and the charm of social life would 
be wonderfully increased. 
Let us draw concentric circles around us repre- 
senting successive degrees of relationship, and put 
into each all the people now living who stand related 
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to us in a corresponding degree of nearness. Into 
the first we shall have to put all who are children of 
the same parentage with us; all who have the same 
father and mother as we have, or one of these. In: 
the second we must place first cousins, the children 
of our uncles and aunts, the grandchildren of our 
grandparents; in the third, the descendants of our 
grand-uncles and grand-aunts, or, to trace them further 
back, the present descendants of our great-grand- 
parents ; and so on from circle to circle till the outer- 
most is reached. 

Concentric circles have the advantage of showing 
how the number of people increases with the greater 
distance of relationship, just as it is evident that the 
planetary orbits contain more space to be traversed 
the further they are from the central orb. But they 
fail to exhibit the connection between our cousins of 
all degrees and our ancestors. In order to show this 
connection, let us draw a straight line across the 
middle of the page, representing the world of human 
beings now existing, and locate in the centre the 
individual whose relationships are to be traced. Let 
the triangle of ancestry rest on him. Towards the 
horizontal line draw a series of parallel lines from 
both sides of the triangle, a fresh line for every 
generation of ancestry. The spaces between the 
parallel lines will represent the degrees of cousinship. 
The two equal sets drawn from different sides of the 
triangle will correspond with each other, and be of 
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equal value ; one set may be understood to represent 
relationships springing from the father’s ancestry, and 
the other those that are traceable to the forelders 
of the mother. | 
COUSINSHIP, 
Ancestry 


4 Great Great Great Great Great Grandparents 


Lp Great Great Great Great. Grandparents 


4 Great Great Great Grandparents 


World World 


Fig. 5. 


__»s, The degree of cousinship in which a person shall 
“be placed depends on the first ancestors that are 
common to him and to us. Whatever be the number 
of steps of descent betwixt us and the point of junc- 
tion with him in these first common ancestors, that is 
the degree of relationship which he sustains to us. If 
his grandparents and ours were the same, he stands 
in the second degree of relationship, since it is only 
two steps from us up to these_ancestors. If it take 
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seven steps to ascend to the first ancestors common 
to us and to him, he is in the seventh degree, and so 
on. But from each degree of relationship one has to 
be subtracted to denote the degree of cousinship. 
Thus a person in the second degree of relationship 
is first-cousin; one in the eighth degree is seventh 
cousin. ] The reason for this subtraction is that 
brothers and sisters occupy the first degree, throwing 
all the cousinships further out from us by one than 
their own number would indicate. 

If there be fewer steps between a certain person 
and the common ancestors than from us to those 
ancestors, it is still the number of steps from us to 
the point of junction, rather than from him to that 
point, which measures the distance of his relationship ; 
but his kinship to us is closer than if he stood on the 
same step of descent from the common ancestor with 
ourselves; his cousinship is accentuated. Thus an 
uncle and his son, our cousin, are both removed two 
degrees from us, because it is two generations from 
us to the grandparents who are common ancestors 
to us and to them. But as the uncle is only one 
remove from the point of junction, it is a shorter 
journey by one clear stage around from us to him 
than it is to the cousin, who is two removes from the 
junction. Hence it follows that the forelders of our 
cousins of all degrees coming between them and the 
common ancestors, although they might die ages ago, 
were nearer to us in blood than the cousins them- 
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selves who stand on the same line of descent with 
their respective forelders, but lower down as many 
steps from the common ancestor as we are removed 
from him in our own line. We may call them major 
cousins, and distinguish them by the prefixes “grand ” 
and “great.” Thus a third cousin’s father is grand- 
third cousin, his grandfather is great-grand-third 
cousin, his great-grandfather is our great-grand uncle, 
and so on through the successive degrees. The first 
step downwards from our line of ancestry towards a 
cousin of any degree has this peculiarity, that it loses 
nothing of the common ancestral nature, since both 
the father and mother of this relative were our 
common ancestors. But each step downwards after 
the first forfeits half of the ancestral nature by 
bringing in an alien partner. The child of the 
- common ancestors on the first step is wholly of 
them ; their grandchild is but half; the third de- 
scendant a quarter; and if the cousin proper be on 
the fourth step, he is only one-eighth of them, and 
only one-eighth of our great-grand uncle or aunt who 
- retained their blood undiluted. 

These major cousins form a sort of triangular host, 
widening outwards from us and filling up the entire 
space between the horizontal line of proper cousin- 
ship drawn out from us and the line of common 
ancestry slanting upwards. 


We should naturally expect cousinship to double 
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with every successive degree, as ancestry and posterity 
are found to do with every generation, But what is 
the fact? It is that the number of cousins quadruples 
with every degree. In cousinship a new law of increase 
comes into play twice the power of that which regu- 
lates the increase of ancestors and of descendants, 

That this must be the case will become evident if 
we take a degree of cousinship not far remote and 
trace it down. Let it be that of third cousins. Who 
are our third cousins? They are the present repre- 
sentatives of our great-great-grandparents, of whom 
there were sixteen. Did this number continue the 
same through the intervening generations down to 
the present, it is obvious that our third cousins would 
also number sixteen. But we shall find on examina- 
tion a large loss anda great gain which we had not 
suspected. 

In the first place, there is a large loss. The sixteen 
great-great-grandparents formed eight pairs, and we 
are reckoning two to each pair onan average. But 
eight of the children, one for each pair, are detained 
from the line of third cousinship to marry each other 
and become our great-grandparents, forming four 
pairs of these in the next generation. There are only 
eight children remaining, one for each pair of our 
great-great-grandparents, to form the line of third 
cousinship which we are trying to estimate numeri- 
cally. Half of the stream is diverted at the fountain 
head. 
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These remaining eight children of our great-great- 
grandparents, whom we know as our great-grand-uncles 
and aunts, probably do not marry each other, but 
become allied with new families, and help to form 
eight new households with sixteen children in them, 
whom we denominate our great-grand-third cousins ; 
these sixteen, again, help to form sixteen fresh house- 
holds, with two children on an average in each of 
them, making altogether thirty - two grand - third 
cousins; and once more, the last-named in conjunc- 
tion with their mates form thirty-two separate house- 
holds, which contain, at the rate of two for each 
household, sixty-four children, who are the third 
cousins contemporaneous with ourselves. The six- 
teen great-great-grandparents have produced sixty- 
four third cousins. It is a very modest estimate, and 
in real life would commonly be found to be under the 
mark. Even the average throughout the world would 
be above it, inasmuch as its population has greatly 
increased from what it was in ancient times or a few 
centuries ago. Following the same mode of reckon- 
ing in the nearer degrees as we have now employed 
in reference to the third, it would be found that there 
were four first cousins and sixteen second. Compar- 
ing these three successive degrees of cousinship, we 
see that their number quadruples at each step, and 
that it must be so.in the nature of things. 

The following table exhibits the normal increase 
of cousins for twenty degrees :— 


+ 
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Wegres of Common Cousins. year 
ncestry. Ancestors. Conse 
I 2 (brother or sister) I 2 
2 4 4 I 
3 8 16 + 
4 16 64 a 
5 32 256 3 
6 64 1,024 as 
yf 128 4,096 pay 
8 256 16,384 sx 
9 512 65,536 136 
10 1,024 262,144 |! ais 
II 2,048 1,048,576 sh 
12 4,096 |- 4 194,304 soy 
13 8,192 16,777,216 sent 
14 16,384 67,108,864 ae 
15 32,768 268,435,456 sToE 
16 65,536 1,073,741,824 CELE? 
17 133,072 4,294,967,296 ache 
18 262,144 17,179,869, 184 wind 
19 524,288 68,719, 476,736 = 
20 1,048,576 | 274,877,906,944 EET 
21 2,097,152 | 1,099,511,627,776 SSTSEE 


From this table it will be seen that the number of 
cousinships quadruples at each degree throughout the 
series. It will be seen, too, that the proportion of the 
common ancestors to the cousins in any degree is 
always the number of common ancestors two degrees 
previously, and that it is only half the proportion of 
the ancestors to the cousins in the degree immediately 
preceding. Thus, if we divide 16,384, the number of — 
cousins in the seventh degree, by 256, the number of 
common ancestors, the quotient is 64. But 64 is the 
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number of common ancestors in the fifth degree, and 
it is double the 32 which is the quotient when a 
similar division is performed in the sixth degree. 
Not only does cousinship keep ahead of ancestry, but 
the proportionate distance between them rapidly 
increases, so that while in the second degree the 
common ancestors are half the number of the cousins, 
in the sixth degree they are only 3, and in the 
twelfth sp¢5. The speed at which cousinship in- 
creases is marvellous. In the fifteenth degree it 
numbers more than a thousand millions, and in the 
next degree after that it overtakes the world with 
one bound, and pushes far beyond to four thousand 
two hundred and ninety-four millions, At the 
twentieth degree it has attained to a billion, thirty- 
five thousand five hundred and eleven millions. 

It is shown that the thirteenth degree of cousin- 
Ship contains 67,108,864, which is greatly in excess 
of the present population of Great Britain and Ireland. 
This degree runs up to ancestors who lived only 433 
years ago, showing that, according to the normal 


‘ratio, all the present inhabitants, descendants of the 


inhabitants at that time, are included within this 
degree; that they are not to be ranked more re- 
motely, though it will be explained shortly that many 
of them must be ranked in one or other of the nearer 
degrees. The sixteenth degree embraces 4,294,967,296, 
which is about three times the present population of 
the world. With a ratio unchecked, none of mankind 
Ky 
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would be further removed from us than sixteenth 
cousin, while a large proportion of them would be 
found to be nearer akin. 

It is often said, respecting a distant relative, “He 
is a thirty-second cousin,” the truth being, perhaps, 
that he is a second or third cousin. As to thirty- 
second cousinship, it is startling to find that three 
times more than the whole human race might come 
within the lines of the sixteenth, which is only half- 
way towards the thirty-second. 

We have, however, in estimating ancestry, made 
allowance for causes which might retard the operation 
of the regular law, and have nearly trebled the time 
required by it, thus making it from sixty to ninety 
generations instead of thirty, though this may be an 
extravagant allowance. If we estimate as liberally 
for cousinship, and nearly treble the degrees which 
unchecked law would require, we shall reckon from 
thirty-two to forty-seven degrees of brotherhood in 
all, or from thirty-one to forty-six of cousinship, to 
comprehend the existing world. 

When it is the population of a single nation for 
which we are making allowance in the way of checks, 
it is not necessary to allow so liberally as in trebling 
or even doubling the time, since the hindrances to 
national diffusion are slight compared with those that 
obstruct international. Allowing at the same rate as 
we have done for national ancestry, the sixteenth 
degree of cousinship, which originates 533 years ago, 
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is much more than sufficient for the inclusion of the 
whole nation, even if the various households are sup- 
posed to average only two children each. But the 
fact that the population has increased so greatly 
shows that the average to each household has been 
more than two. Now, it will be found that, with an 
average of three, cousinship would sextuple for every 
grade, and the twelfth degree of cousinship, com- 
mencing, at the latest, only about four hundred years 
ago, would amply suffice to:comprehend the nation. 
Making a larger allowance, however, and taking the 
sixteenth degree as the extreme limit, which, accord- 
ing to the normal ratio in merely quadrupling, should 
number 4,294,967,296, each man may feel confident 
that his own English ancestors who lived 533 years 
ago, when Edward III. was accomplishing his long 
reign, were the parents of all English people not 
recent immigrants living to-day. We may be sure 
that every Englishman we meet is sixteenth cousin, 
or nearer, especially as cousinship has not merely 
quadrupled but sextupled for the last two centuries, 
_ and there have been in every generation three children 
instead of two who became forelders in their turn. 

The reason why each degree quadruples on its 
predecessor is, that each doubles ancestry once oftener 
_ than its predecessor in going up, and cousinship once 
oftener in coming down, and to double twice over is 
to quadruple. Thus 4 x 2 X 2 = 16, and similarly 
aX 4= 16, 
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Cousinship may be regarded as a descending 
ladder planted over against an ascending one, which 
is ancestry, and forming with it two sides of a 
triangle. To trace the relationship with a cousin of 
any degree is to perform a double journey by passing 
up one set of steps and down the other. In reckoning 
the number of living cousins in any grade, we must 
double for each step of ancestry till we reach the 
generation immediately preceding the one from which 
the existing cousins proceed, and then double again 
for every step as we descend from the same point to 
the present. 


QUADRUPLING OF COUSINSHIP. 
eet 


Ego: Brother: 1st.Cousins 2nd. Srd. = 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th. 8th. Oth 


The number of cousins in any grade is always the 
same as the number of ancestors in the generation 
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which is double, minus two, that of the generation 
from which the cousins spring. Thus, third cousins 
spring from the fourth generation of our ancestors, 
and they number sixty-four. So do ancestors in the 
sixth generation, which is twice four minus two. We 
should have expected them to be the same in num- 
ber as the ancestors in the eighth generation, which 
is twice four without any minus, since we have to 
descend as many steps in the ladder of cousinship as 
we had ascended in that of ancestry, and we suppose 
that in descending we must double at every step. 
But it will be found that there is a peculiarity in the 
process which takes place at the first step as we begin 
to descend any grade of cousinship, which is equiva- 
lent to the loss of two steps. This peculiarity arises, 
as has been explained already, from the fact that in 
descending the first step the ancestors of ourselves 
and of our cousins form so many pairs, which halves 
the number of households, and again, that of the 
two children of these households half are retained 
for ancestry and only half given off for cousinship. 
But in every step after the first the cousins may 
make alliances outside their own cousinly grade, 
while all the children of these alliances remain to 
swell the number of the grade. Thus the sixty- 
four ancestors of the sixth generation, instead of 
becoming 128 uncles and aunts of ours on the first 
descending step, become 32, and it is two steps lower 
when they become 128, two whole steps having been 
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lost in the circumlocutory process which has been 
described. 

It is a startling thing to find that cousinship can 
pass from a remoter to a nearer degree. We may 
indeed, if we please, confine our attention to the 
members of any particular degree, ignoring those out- 
side, and we may truthfully consider their descendants 
as belonging to that degree for ever. Lineage com- 
mencing in any degree never really quits it nor ceases 
to multiply within it if we choose to view it from the 
standpoint of that degree alone. All the descendants 
of the uncles and aunts found at the head of the 
degree remain to the latest generation within their 
own original lines. Multiplication within those lines, 
though population may be stationary, is made possible 
from the fact that each degree is able to appropriate 
the cousins exterior to it, whether nearer or more 
remote, and by intermarriage turn their offspring into 
its own children. Taking the same course with every 
degree, it is obvious that the posterity of many persons 
must be reckoned several times over, but they must 
be dropped eventually from all the degrees save one. 
Which of them has the right to retain possession ? 
The one that comes first in the journey outwards 
from ourselves is universally recognized as conferring 
genealogical status. The rule is to rank a man as 
cousin according to the nearest degree of cousinship 
which his blood has inherited. Hence, if a woman in 
the twentieth degree marry a man in the tenth, their 
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‘children will be tenth cousins, however many they 


may be, and so will their children after them down 
to our time. In this way the nearer cousinships are 
ever absorbing the more remote, and if there be thirty- 
two degrees to begin with, the sixteen proximate 
ones will eventually draw into them the sixteen ulti- 
mate, 

A new significance is imparted to the old idea 
that all the world are akin. As for the nation to 
which we belong, when we understand that every 


person in it is sixteenth cousin or nearer, it becomes, 


in our- eyes, one big family. 

The further back we go, till population begins to 
decline, the more numerous are our ancestors, and 
the fewer our uncles, aunts, and cousins. Eventually 
cousins, aunts, and uncles, all become extinct, except 
in the case of the childless ones amongst mankind 


_ and those whose lineage at length dies out. Ancestry 


+ 
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absorbs all the rest. 

The perfect equilibrium in value that is maintained 
at every step between ancestry and cousinship in 
descending their respective ladders from any point 
in the past, is very striking. The blood of cousinship 
is growing thinner, but there are more cousins; the 
blood of ancestry is becoming thicker, but there are 
fewer ancestors. Quantity atones for lack of quality, 
and vice versd. ..Extension and intension exactly 
balance each other. At each step ancestry halves, 
because it is intensifying and- bearing down on the 
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individual; while cousinship doubles, because it is 
expanding and feeling after all mankind. 


We are now in a position to determine the precise 


value and nearness of different relationships estimated 
genealogically, and in this direction some curious 
revelations await us. The nearness depends on the 
number of intervening steps, and so does the value. 
The quantity of steps regulates the amount of relation- 


ship, as it largely, though not exclusively, regulates 


the number of relatives. The grand reason why it does 
this is, that the steps bring new lines into a pedigree. 
If no new lines were introduced, the race would remain 
the same genealogically, though there would be room 


for the action of general influences such as Time and - 


Heredity bring into play. Of these influences Gene- 
alogy takes no account in its estimate of kinship; it 
simply asks how far the lines of descent correspond. 
But before we can estimate kinship correctly we 
must know what is the true starting-point from which 
to measure. Do we reckon the steps from the in- 
dividual to whom the relationship is sustained, or 
do we reckon from the ancestors common to him and 
his cousin? Much is to be said for both methods of 
procedure, yet only one of them is correct according 
to nature. Should we wish, for instance, to determine 
the value of the kinship of a first cousin, if we measure 
from one cousin to the other it is one-quarter, but if 
from the two grandparents, who are the common 
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ancestors, it is one-half. Now, in favour of measuring 
from the grandparents it might be argued thus: They 
are the pivot on which the relationship turns. One- 
half of their nature flows down to one cousin, and an 
equal proportion to the other; and as each of the 
cousins is composed of the same ancestral nature to 
the extent of one-half of himself, they have one-half in 
common, and are to that extent akin. If two vessels 
were half-filled with milk from the same pail, and the 
‘other half consisted of pure water in one case, and, in 
the other, of soda water, we should say that one-half 
of each vessel was occupied with a similar ingredient. 

But’a fallacy lurks beneath this reasoning. In 
determining the value of the kinship sustained by a 
first cousin to one’s self, the question is not how much 
he contains in himself of the whole nature of the 
grandparents, but how much has he of that proportion 
of their nature which we ourselves possess. Each of 
the cousins possesses only half of the whole ; the other 
half has been excluded by an intervening line. Now, 
when it is said, “ My first cousin possesses half of the 
nature of his grandparents and of mine,” this is quite 
true ; but it means half of their whole nature—half, not 
only of that which is represented in me, but also of that 
which has been excluded from me by the maternal 
or paternal line ; and the latter half being annihilated, 
so far as I am concerned, it is evident the cousin’s pro- 
portion of it gives him no affinity with me. It is only 
his proportion of the remaining half, the half which 
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I myself possess, that creates kinship between us. 
A cousin has in himself, indeed, half of the whole; 
but he has only half of the half which is in me, that 
is to say, one-quarter of what is common to us both. 

. Let wine be diluted twice to the extent of one-half, 
and the final result will be a liquid only a quarter of 
it wine. Kinship is thus diluted in passing from one’s 
self to a cousin-german—first in stepping upwards to 
parents, one of whom, not being a descendant of the 
grandparents in question, brings in a new pedigree ; 
and, secondly, in stepping down from the uncle or 
aunt to the cousin, where another alien partner 
becomes linked with the succession. It is diluted 
four times in passing to a second cousin, making his 
value to be only one-sixteenth, and so on. 

It is now apparent that the steps on which the 
value of kinship depends must be reckoned, not from 
common ancestors, but from one’s self to any relative in 
question. Let the unit 1 represent one’s self or the 
individual towards whom the relationship is sustained. 
It will be found that at every step which is taken 
half of the unit with which we set out is forfeited.. 
The process of halving goes on both as we ascend the 
line of ancestry and as we descend the line of cousin- 
ship. The common nature grows thinner at every 
step to this extent. But there is one exception to 
the rule ; it is when the transition is made from the 
line of ancestry to that of cousinship. Just as we lose 
two steps in doubling the number of our cousins at 
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that point, so we do in the process of halving the 
ancestral quality of a single cousin. If in ascending 
a ladder we take a higher step and then retrace it, we 
stand two steps lower than we should have done had 
we proceeded; and this is what really takes place 
when, having risen up to a pair of grandparents of a 
certain generation, we fall back on their son, an uncle 
of ours in a degree corresponding. Then the process 
resumes and continues uninterrupted right on to the 
cousin whose precise kinship to us we wish to 
estimate. If we choose to estimate the exact dis- 
tance of a kinsman entirely by the number of steps 
between him and us, we must take care to make 
allowance for the two which reverse the effect if these 
come within the space to be measured, 

We have thus two marks by which to determine 


the precise value of the relationship sustained towards 


us by any individual—one being the number of inter- 
vening steps betwixt him and us, and the other the 
proportion he possesses of the unit 1, which proportion 
expresses the amount of nature which he has in 


common with us, The usual thing is to be content 


with the generation of ancestry or the general degree 
of cousinship, without determining more minutely ; 
but the differences are so serious on the same general 
line that we need some more precise indication of 
relative value. 

A parent is one step from a son, and has only half 
his nature, the other half. being excluded by the 
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presence of the parent’s partner. A grandparent is 
two steps from a grandson, and has only one-fourth 
his nature; for as there are four grandparents 
altogether, any one of them can claim a quarter's 
interest in the grandchild, and no more. Now, as a 
first cousin is two steps downwards from a grand- 
parent, it might be supposed that since a man at each 
succeeding step of his posterity loses half of his exist- 
ing interest in any individual descendant, so a grand- 
father’s quarter would become one-eighth in the uncle, 
and one-sixteenth in the cousin; but the correct 
result will be found to be one-half for the uncle, and 
one-fourth—that is, the same as the grandfather him- 
self—for the cousin. As we diverge from the ancestral 
to the cousinly line, we use the first step downwards 
to erase the effect of the last step upwards, which is 
equivalent to the sacrifice of two steps. The grand- 
father’s fourth and the grandmother’s fourth being 
combined in the uncle, make him one-half, which is 
the same as a parent, and actually double a single 
erandparent’s value, instead of halving it; so that we 
have simply returned to the value we had reached 
before we took the step upwards in our reckoning 
from the parent to the grandparent. At the next 
step downwards, however—the one from uncle to 
cousin—the value diminishes one-half, because the 
uncle’s wife excludes half the common nature which 
remained with the uncle, turning his half into a fourth 
of ourselves in the cousin, 
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The process of halving all that is left of the unit 
with which we set out has to be performed at every 
step of ancestry as we rise upwards, and, with the 
exception that has been noticed, it has to be per- 
formed at every step as we pass downwards in every 
line of cousinship. It will be found, as the result, that 
the proportion of common nature in us and each 
relative is the same as the number of persons calcu- 
lated to occupy that point of relationship used as a 
denominator with 1 as the numerator. Thus where 
the population stands still there are 16 second cousins, 
and a second cousin is +1, of one’s self; there are 64 
third cousins, and a third cousin is @;; the fourth 
cousins are 256 in number, and the proportion sus- 
tained by each of them is 3},. It should be noted, 
too, that the proportion of common nature is more 
constant than the number of individuals sustaining it. 
The number of individuals may vary greatly even 
when there has been no check through intermarriage, 
because some lines are more prolific than others; but 
if there has been no check through intermarriage, 
_ whether the number of cousins in a certain degree be 
above or below the estimated amount, they must all 
possess an equal proportion of the nature which they 
have in common with us. 

The first degree of relationship—that which con- 
tains our brothers and sisters, and their descendants— 
demands special notice. 

The nearness of a brother to us is seen partly in 
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this, that not only is there no intervening step between 
him and his parents, but that neither is there any 
intervening step between them and us; whereas every 
degree of cousinship has one or more steps coming 
in between us and the common ancestors, besides one 
or more that interpose betwixt the common ancestors 
and the cousin. A brother has lost nothing of the 
ancestral nature, neither have we. No alien blood 
has been poured into his veins, nor into ours. In 
him, and in us, and in all the members of the little 
fraternal band, both father and mother still live \ 
together, separate from all the world besides, and 
reign over us all with undisputed sway, commanding 
us by constitutional tendencies with constraining 
power. The same clay has been passed through the 
same kiln. 
A brother is I in value precisely the same as 
one’s self. There are, it is true, two steps between 
us, but they are precisely the two which are transi- 
tional, and the second restores all that the first takes 
away. As in the first step backwards in all the | 
degrees when, after ascending the ladder of ancestry, 
we begin to descend that of cousinship, the kinship ~ 
doubles instead of halving in value, so it does in the 
case of a brother. The father’s half and that of the 
mother combine in him and make 1. In him our 
ancestral nature suffers no diminution, and receives 
no addition, This is exhibited in the following 


figure. 


—. 
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Father 


Brother 


Fig. 7. 


Oneness of birth has been followed, too, it is prob- 
able, by similarity of training, and by associations 
experienced in common at that early period when 
their influence is most potent. All this makes the 
fraternal relation peculiarly intimate, and, where it 
has fulfilled the intention of it in any good degree, 
peculiarly precious. 

But the relationship between brothers and sisters 
is even more intimate than has now been indicated. 
Their pedigree is exactly the same, not only for the 
first generation, but for all generations up to the be- 
ginning of the world. They trace up their descent 
by the same two great channels, the father and the 
mother’s line, through innumerable runlets, to the 
fountain of life in the earliest age. Entire similarity 
of pedigree is confined to this very small circle. It is 
limited as to its possible extent by the power of 
motherhood in one person, the number that the same 
mother can bear. - It is limited in actual area by the 
number of children born of the same parentage both 
of father and mother. If there is only one child born 
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to them, his pedigree is a long journey performed — 


alone. 

Brothers and sisters, children of the same parents, 
have a union in the past and a divergence in the 
future, genealogically, which stand to each other in 
amazing contrast. From the origin of humanity till 
their own time their blood has travelled in company 
along precisely the same channels. In that form 
they have been present at the same scenes, the same 
banquets, the same battles, have dwelt together in 
the same homes, and sustained the same characters, 


inasmuch as their ancestors from the beginning have — 


been identical, no more, no less, no different. Levi 
and all the tribes paid tithes in Abraham, And all 
this is fixed for ever; it is accomplished fact, and 
never can be altered. For thousands of years the 
potential nature of the brothers and sisters has been 
blended; even when pursuing its myriad channels 
still blended in equal proportions in every one of 
them—a single vital force. But the future is going 
to see this force divided and dispersed in countless 
directions through an extended period. The separa- 
tion has begun already in the distinct individual 
existences which in the paternal home exhibit such 
varieties of form, taste, talent, and disposition, as we 
see continually in children born of the same parents. 
And they will take separate roads in life, will be 
parted by diverse occupations, sundered by distance, 
estranged, it may be, by misunderstandings, Each 
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will become the head of a different household, and 
their descendants, in the great majority of cases, will 
form lines of descent entirely distinct, and soon they 
will not be aware of the nearness of their relationship. 
For ages this divergence will continue, and they will 
worship at different shrines, and fight in opposing 
ranks in the contested election and in the intellectual 
arena—it may be, on the field of battle; one will sit 
as judge, the other stand in the dock as prisoner ; one 
will be master, the other man ; one mistress, the other 
maid; yet at last kindred blood will claim its own 
again, The remote children of brothers and sisters 
will clasp hands at the altar, all ignorant of their 
common origin, and of the unnumbered labours and 
merry-makings, weddings and funerals, comedies and 
tragedies, in which their very essence has performed 
one part in former ages. Will they come together 
again under happier auspices than those under which 
they parted? Will they bring with them richer 
resources for achievement and enjoyment? One 
thing is clear: the whole of that vital essence which 
-was divided among brothers and sisters in a certain 
household will not reunite at the same time, nor ever 
again in the same exact proportion and fulness. But 
the first meeting will be the signal for the frequent 
reunion of the parted members of the household in the 
persons of their posterity, until it come to this, that 
no marriage take place ungraced with their presence 
in the very heart of both bride and bridegroom, 
G 
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Nephews and nieces are on the same line of descent 
as brothers and sisters, and must be put into the same 
circle of relationship. Their kinship is only half the 
value of that in the preceding generation, on account 
of the coming in of an alien partner—the brother’s 
wife or the sister’s husband—to divide the power of 
succession. A nephew or niece’s children are grand- 
nephews and nieces; their grandchildren are great- 
grand-nephews and nieces. A half-brother or sister 
and a nephew or niece are of precisely the same 
ancestral value. Each retains only half of our common 
parentage. A half-brother has only half, because he 
has a different father or mother from ours. A nephew 
still has half, because his father or mother was wholly 
the child of our common parents, and bequeaths half 
of the ancestral nature to the next generation. 

The genealogical values of some of our kindred in 
comparison with others are calculated to disappoint 
us, but, if mathematically and physiologically true, are 
not to be altered out of regard to our wishes or our 
preconceptions. It is not, perhaps, a pleasant thought 
that a parent or a child is only half as much to us 
as a brother or sister, but it must be so in reality. 
Reckoning, indeed, by the number of steps, parent 
or child is as near to us as possible, only one step 
removed, while a brother or sister is two steps away ; 
but estimating by the amount of common nature, 
which is, after all, the great matter, a brother or sister 
is as much again to us as either parent or child. A 
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brother’s superiority over a father, in likeness to us 
and oneness with us, is gained in this way: that in 
the genealogical elements of which he is composed he 
corresponds to us entirely, while the father only half 
corresponds. It is easy to judge whether a whole 
man is best matched by only half a man or by another 
whole man. It is not quite agreeable to find that 
an uncle or a nephew is as much to us as either a 
parent or a child, yet in each case the fact seems irre- 
fragable. An uncle is similar to a father because he 
combines in himself the two quarters of a pair of 
grandparents, from which we inherit just as the father 
does. A nephew is only half the unit of one’s brother, 
and a father is half the unit of one’s self, the two units 
exactly corresponding in quality and value. Reckon- 
ing by steps, however, while a father is only one step 
distant, an uncle is three, and so is a nephew. But 
two out of these three steps happen to be precisely 
the two that maintain the status, the second restoring 
what the first had forfeited. Doubtless Heredity would 
supplement Genealogy here. We are affected by the \ 
personality of an ancestor, especially an immediate | 
one; we are not by that of a collateral relation from |} 
whom we have derived no portion of our being. 

The following is a table of relations whose kinship 
to us is equal in point of blood :— 
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Value. Relationship. 

I Brother, sister. 

$ Father, mother, son, daughter, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece. 

- Grandparent, grandchild, first cousin, grand-uncle or aunt, 
grand-nephew or niece. 

$ Great-grandparent, great-grandchild, grand-second cousin, 
great-grand-uncle or aunt, great-grand-nephew or niece. 

Ts Great-great-grandparent, great-great-grandchild, second 


cousin, great-grand-third cousin, great-great-grand- 
uncle or aunt, great-great-grand-nephew or nieee. 


It is a further disappointment to find that what 
we gain by quadrupling the numbers in the succes- 
sive degrees of brotherhood we lose by the diminution 
of value. There are sixty-four third cousins, while 
the great-great-grandparents from whom they have 
sprung number only sixteen. But, on the other hand, 
a third cousin is only @y in value, while a great-great- 
grandparent is =!;, which is four times nearer to the 
individual unit. Brotherhood, with unchecked ratio 
and a stationary population, comprehends the world 
in seventeen degrees; but ancestors in the thirty- 
fourth degree are as near to us in kinship as brothers 
in the seventeenth—that is, as sixteenth cousins— 
judging by steps; while, in point of blood, ancestors 
in the thirty-fourth degree are as near to us as brothers 
in the eighteenth, or as seventeenth cousins, 

Proper cousins of every degree are double the 
number of steps from us that we have to reckon to 
the ancestors from whom they have sprung, because, 


uo 
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after ascending so many steps to the ancestors, we 
have to descend just as many to the cousins who now 
represent them, so that, judged by steps, the ancestors 
are as near to us again as the cousins. But the 
ancestors have an amount of common nature with us 
which doubles at every step over that which the cousins 
possess. Thus, while a grandparent is one-fourth and 
a first cousin the same, a great-grandparent is one- 
eighth and a second cousin one-sixteenth, that is, the 
former is twice as near as the latter. A great-great- 
grandparent is four times as near as a third cousin; a 
great-creat-great-grandparent eight times as near as 
a fourth, and so on. 

If, however, the quadrupling of cousinship had not 
taken place, the world of to-day would have extended 
out from us in point of relationship to nearly double 
its present distance, and would, in fact, have occupied 
as many degrees as ancestry does in passing upwards 
from us to the time when all mankind were our 
forelders. The remoter degrees would also, like those 
of ancestry, be the more populous, each doubling in 
the number of its occupants upon the degree preced- 
ing, so that the vast majority of mankind would stand 
outside the boundary within which they are now all 
contained. Not only so, but when the degrees were 
sO numerous, even as now when they are so much 
fewer, there would have been twice the number of 
steps between us and each contemporaneous cousin- 
ship that there would be between us and the common 
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ancestry from which it proceeded, and double the dis- 
tance, minus two, in point of blood. So that if the 
last degree of ancestry were the ninetieth, the last 
of contemporaneous cousinship would be 180 steps 
removed from us, and, instead of being equal in blood 
to the ninetieth ancestors, would in that respect stand 
at a distance from us which would measure 178. We 
see, then, in the quadrupling of cousinship a happy 
corrective, all the more powerful to the popular sense 
because the number of a degree is alone regafded, 
without staying to determine the particular step in 
the double ladder that is occupied and the precise 
value which it confers. 

When we estimate the precise value of kinship, 
either by steps or by blood, we ascertain that not only 
are all the people of previous steps in the same degree, 
living or dead, nearer to us than the proper cousins, 
but also a gradually lessening number in several 
degrees ranging still higher. If a line be drawn from 
the number of proper cousins in any degree through 
the corresponding numbers in higher degrees, all 
upon the line will be equal in kinship ; those to the 
left, whether living or dead, will be nearer, and those 
to the right, whether living or dead, will be more remote, 
Broadly speaking, when we have ruled off the two 
lowest steps of cousinship—cousins and grand-cousins 
of every degree—all above them belong to the dead, 
and all are nearer to us in their respective degrees than 
the lowest steps, and some portion of higher degrees 
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are nearer than the lowest steps of lower degrees. 
Much as the living are to us, the graveyards have 
received relations nearer to us than they, and much 
more numerous. ‘Their bodies have mingled with the 
elements ; their breath fans us in the viewless breeze ; 
the flowers bring to us their kisses in the perfumes 
they exhale ; their voice blends with the soft thunder 
of the ocean waves as they break on the sandy beach 
at our feet. In all the lines of cousinship we have 
been constantly losing as years and ages have rolled 
on, and our cousins are so many remnants of goodly 
estates which successive marriages have impaired. 
It is pleasant to imagine a spiritual communion with 
us, and an affectionate interest in us on the part of 
the dead, of which their closer relationship is a 
pledge. 

There is one curious exception to the rule that 
the dead are nearer to us than the living, or that 
those standing on a higher step in the same degree 
are nearer than those occupying a lower, and it is in 
the case of brothers and sisters. How they come to 
be as near again to us as either a father or mother, or 
as achild, has been explained. The effect corresponds 
with the position which is that of the circle imme- 
diately surrounding us in the present time. It is 
only here and now that relationship attains to fulness. 
The figures which had been fractional, but gradually 
rising in value, suddenly leap into unity, and then as 
suddenly, in the next generation, break again into 
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fractions, which gradually diminish in value and fade 
into the dim distance. 


For two centuries the population of this country 
has increased nearly at the rate of three for every 
pair in each generation. In all times of prosperity 
and marked increase of population, something like 
this higher rate would be found necessary to cover 
the ground. Now, if we suppose each pair to have 
three children on an average, who in turn become 
parents, and that this is the regular continuous ratio, 
it will be found that the cousinships multiply sixfold 
for each degree, ancestry merely doubling for each 
generation, just as when cousinship is supposed only 
to quadruple. The table on,the opposite page shows 
the result for six generations. 

The same person always combines in himself very 
many cousinships, beginning in our estimate with the 
one that is closest, and proceeding to those that are 
more and more remote. The first cousin may be also 
fifth and tenth, having within him the blood of the 
ancestors from whom our fifth and tenth cousins 
respectively descend. The second cousin may be 
likewise fourth and eighth, and various other degrees. 
Nay, at every remove from us it becomes more and 
more probable that the same person holds in himself 
all the degrees after the one in which he stands 
nearest to us, up to a degree far removed. A third 
cousin by the side of his father, grandfather, and 
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great-grandfather, has descended from a certain pair 
of our great-great-grandparents, and this is the 
nearest meeting-point of our separate lines ; but, then, 
this third cousin has in his mother, and grandmother, 
and great-grandmother, three additional tributaries, 
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by each of which a numerous ancestry in common 
with our own is attained if we ascend high enough, 
the number of common ancestors multiplying faster 
the higher we go. 

The truth is, that every man living, after for- 
elders and descendants have been set aside, is all 
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“cousin,” if under this term we range all descendants 
of ancestors common to him and to us. He isa 
bundle of cousinships, and there is not an atom of 
him nor a drop of blood in him that is not cousinly. 
His nearest cousinship is supplemented by remoter 
ones. He is a web curiously woven out of lines 
increasing in length, all running to meet our own 
ancestral stock. If he belongs to the same country 
and nationality, he consists mostly of nearer cousin- 
ships ; if to some other nationality, he consists mostly 
of remoter ones ; but alike, whether of near or remote, 
he consists of nothing else, and the remotest are’ 
doubtless thousands of years nearer to us than the 
common understanding is wont to suppose. Each 
man we encounter, though a perfect stranger, is 
redolent of a myriad homes, where the brothers and 
sisters of our forefathers were nursed on the same 
lap with them and fed at the same table. It is 
the children of our uncles and aunts of all degrees 
that compose the streams of life flowing along our 
thoroughfares, and collecting in thousands at the 
reviews and demonstrations of the time. They are 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. 

If with every man to whom we were introduced 
we got a list of the cousinships to us that he con- 
tained in himself, we may suppose it would run in 
some such way as this: “ The man you now meet is 
your fifth cousin, also your seventh, your eighth, and 
your ninth; the line of tenth cousinship is repeated in 
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him ; from your eleventh ancestor he has descended 
by different channels; several times over he is your 
and so 


” 


twelfth cousin; oftener still your thirteenth ; 
on. “ He is the embodiment of all these lines parallel 
with your line. He is your incarnate parallelism ; and 
the living lines of which he is made up have their roots 
in the warm beating hearts where your own nature is 
rooted, and whence it derives its vitality.” 

The degree of any one’s cousinship is indeed 
determined by the proximate line which descends to 
him from our ancestors. If we were to draw this on 
paper, and add the central and the ultimate line of 


_ his cousinships, and no more, we should have to bear 


in mind that there were many others betwixt them. 
In preference to this method we might draw a sheaf 
of imaginary lines to the point where the cousin 
stands whose origin we wish to represent. We draw 
them direct to that point for the sake of simplicity, 
while aware that they successively join one another 
on the way to the final point which they reach by 
two lines (see next page). . 

But what is cousinship when tracked to its final 
stage? It is distant and divided brotherhood. The 
distance of the brotherhood has been particularly 
expounded, and how its divided lines come together. 
It remains to notice in what way it is divided. 
Having more steps between us and the common 
ancestors is not the only thing which distinguishes 
cousins from brothers, but also this—that while 
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brothers are descendants of all our ancestors, from the 
point where their brotherhood begins right onwards, 
cousins are descendants of only a portion of them at 
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the point where their cousinship ties its line with ours, 
the proportion lessening inversely with the distance 
from us. Thus a cousin of first degree descends from 
only two out of four of our grandparents, and only 
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half of our ancestors all the way upwards from them, 
Cousins of the second degree descend from only two 
out of eight of our great-grandparents, and one-fourth 
of our ancestors all the way upwards from them. 
And if this were all the relationship that existed 
betwixt our cousins and us; the brotherhood would 
be only partial, because what they receive from our 
common ancestors at the first point of junction is 
only equal to a small proportion of their being. But 
the cousin of every degree is a veritable brother, 
because the remainder of him is also fetched from 
sources common to him and to us, though further 
removed than the first source. The brotherhood is 
split into numerous lines branching off from the 
common stock at many separate points, and at length 
unifying once more in him. 

Cousins, then, are fractional brothers. We call the 
son of the same father by a different mother, or of the 
same mother by a different father, a half-brother ; and 
a first cousin is simply a quarter-brother, a second 
cousin is the sixteenth of a brother, and so on. 


Glancing down the various lines, it is evident that 
those who come after our contemporary cousins will 
be more and more alienated from us in blood. In 
ascending from our cousins we have seen that the 
ancestral value doubles at each step; in descending, 
the process is exactly the reverse. Their successors 
are only a fractional part of themselves—half, quarter, 
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an eighth, and soon. They are on the same line of 
descent as the cousins, and are in this respect pre- 
cisely at the same distance from us as they; the 
quality of ancestry which they have in common with 
us is the same, and this is acknowledged by their 
occupying the same circles or parallel spaces measured 
from one’s self as the centre. But in point of quantity 
they lose as much as they retain at every step as we 
travel downwards. At every step half of what had 
remained of the common ancestors is cut away. We 
may call the descendants of our various cousins 
minor cousins if we please; they are usually dis- 
tinguished as half-cousin, quarter-cousin, and so on. 
The host marching forwards on the descending 
side of cousinship proper meets the enlarging mass of 
our posterity, and suddenly has its deterioration 
arrested. This gives. to cousinship a _ prospective 
value which ought to be taken into account. Relation- 
ship already established and rooted in the unalterable 
Past binds together the people now living, especially 
in the same land. But we ought not to forget the 
Future, with its marvellous unfoldings. Even if it do 
no more than the Past has been wont to do, it will 
effect romantic unions, and it will link together dis- 
severed families in every direction. A little further 
on, relationships, at present unforeseen and unlikely, 
must be awaiting households now unknown to one 
another, or not recognizing the slightest kinship. In 
short, if the world last long enough, all are going to 
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be united over again in bonds indissoluble, and each 
individual is going to be united in his descendants 
with a large proportion of the race in manifold ways, 
the process of reunion being repeated from era to era. 
The blood of the meanest huts will force its way up 
to the most exalted situations, and the blood of 
royalty will flow down to the lowest strata of society. 
The children of bitter enemies will wed, not in the 
next generation, it may be, but in some generation 
sooner or later. The interests of those who are now 
mutually indifferent, mutually hostile, will become 
identical. Men who now despise, men who now hate 
each other, will live together representatively in the 
literal hearts of those who come after them ; their 
hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows, will be the 
same. It is not merely that all are going to be our 
children, but that all now living are, through their 
descendants, going to be one with them, and they one 
with all. Union of blood betwixt high and low, 
betwixt our own posterity and strangers, or the brood 
of those whom we know too well, is going to be 
_ effected everywhere ; union so intimate that it shall 
enter into the very life and soul. Remembering all 
this, a sentiment of mutual tenderness ought to be 
created amongst men towards one another, causing 
them to moderate their cruel antagonisms. In some 
respects that which is coming is calculated to be 
more influential than that which is gone. The Past 
is behind our back, no longer the object of hope and 
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aspiration ; the Future lies before us, and is in our 
eyes at every step. Men would leave a dead king 
shamefully unburied in order to pay court to the new 
sovereign. 

The various lines of cousinship will continue after 
the present generation ad znufinitum without swerving. 
Even when they reach our descendants and become 
embodied in them they will continue their onward 
course, and, genealogically, men will be made up of 
particles akin to one another in all manner of ways. 
While they are children to us, they will be cousins of 
many degrees to themselves; as a mansion is built 
up of separate stones, so will they be composed of 
cousinships. 

Each progenitor bequeaths along with his own 
nature all the relationships which he sustains to the 
progenitors of the past, modified by their adaptation 
to the successive individuals who inherit from him. 
As if a mass of lines and angles were from time to 
time compressed and readjusted, but never thrown 
aside, so do our relationships remain for ever as an 
inheritance to those who come after us, while yet 
changing somewhat in each person of the future that 
is a descendant of ours the precise size, direction, 
and distance, which they had in us. These are 
depicted in Fig. 5 (p. 59), where the lines run straight 
forwards after passing the horizontal line which 
represents the present generation, and maintain their 
due relation to the living individual from point to 
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point.. They are lines of longitude which preserve 
the same relation, as such, to the observatory while 
they pass evermore to new latitudes. Forgetting 
for the moment our posterity, we contemplate the 
advance of our cousinships into the Future as one of 
undeviating regularity in regard to us and to the 
point where we now stand. 

But there is another process which requires for its 
representation a complete rearrangement of the lines 
as we start upon the journey onwards from the 
present generation. It is that by which the various 
cousinships become linked with our posterity. The 
time when they will coalesce does not depend at all 
on the order which they now occupy. It does not 
follow that the progeny of our first cousins will be 
first to wed with our descendants, the second next, 
and soon. The nearest will probably not be first, on 
account of consanguinity; the last, or some very 
distant line may happen to be first. The unions will 
take place without any reference to the present order, 
where the world is ranged as in a straight line, accord- 


ing to the nearness of relationship. Marriage is free 


and uncertain for each generation. Remote lines 
may be brought very near, and near ones may be 
thrust proportionately far away. Ina diagram faith- 
fully representing the order of coming alliances with 
our posterity, the lines of cousinship, after being drawn 
straight to the horizontal line of present relationships, 
would cross one another in the wildest fashion, and 
H 
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be drawn irregularly, now from this point, and 


Ancestry 


Cousinship 


Posterity 


Fig. 10. 


If we wish to avoid confusion in the diagram, we 
must make two arrangements of the world’s 
tion on the same horizontal line; the first ac 
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to the present relationship, the second according to 
the future order of alliances with our posterity. So 
.a line of soldiers, arranged according to a certain rule, 
whilé facing one way, might have their positions ex- 
tensively altered, the tenth man being made first, and 
the first put fifteenth, and so on, before facing the 
opposite way. 

Another diagram might be drawn, in which the 
horizontal line of present relationship would be dis- 


Ancestry 


Ego 


Posterity 


pensed with, and the lines would proceed from the 
points of parting with our ancestry to the points of 
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juncture with our posterity ; and here again tl 


would be found to be irregular. In tracing 


course, a junction might be shown to be effected wi 

other lines of their way to the points of juncture v 
our descendants, as in Fig. to, or they might 
drawn separately direct to these points, as in t 
preceding diagram on p. 99 (Fig. 11). 


Cory . 


CHAPTER. IV. 
CHECKS TO THE RATIO. 


IF it could be demonstrated that the normal law con- 

tinued to operate without any check, until all mankind 
became ancestral to us, the calculation of the issue 
would be a very plain and easy task. Twenty-two 
generations would suffice to make all England our 
parent, and thirty-one would be enough for the 
widening out of individuality to universality. But it 
can be shown that the ratio is checked in various 
ways, and that universality is not attained in the 
straightforward manner which might from first ap- 
pearances be expected. 

The only generation in which it is not possible 
that the law should be retarded is the first ; there 
must be two parents, the double of the individual 
child. Here Nature is absolute, and will not allow of 
any exception. If any resisting influence is going to 
run a race with her, it shall be handicapped invari- 
ably to this extent, and mostly to a much further 
extent. There might, however, by possibility be only 
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two grandparents instead of four, as in the case of the 
Incas, the custom of ancient Peru requiring that the 
legitimate queen of the sovereign should be his sister, 
because, as a child of the sun, he must not ally himself 
with a mere mortal. 

The first check of any moment is from the alliance 
of cousins. When these throw in their lot together 
as husband and wife, their lines run up into one house, 
and not into two separate houses, according to the 
common rule; and a deduction of one-fourth has to 
be made, in consequence, from the total number of 
ancestors in each preceding generation. But wily 
Nature has stipulated that this deduction shall not 
commence till the second generation above the 
cousins, or with their grandparents, thus gaining for 
herself the opportunity of bringing into the interme- 
diate household some fresh blood, and giving to the 
law of ancestral increase an advantage which will 
enable it to sustain the impending loss without serious 
detriment. In each generation after the second, the 
number of ancestors is one-fourth less than it would 
have been but for this wedded cousinship. Thus, the 
child of cousins has only six great-grandparents instead 
of eight ; his great-great-grandparents are twelve in- 
stead of sixteen, and his great-great-great-grand- 
parents twenty-four instead of thirty-two (see Fig. 12). 
This deduction in number is represented by a delay 
in time of eight years-and four months, the fourth of a 
generation, during which the process of multiplication 
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may be treated as if it were entirely suspended. So 
that if universal diffusion through the nation were 
effected in seven hundred years, without this cousin- 
ship or any other check having occurred, it would be 
effected in 7084 years with this cousinship alone in 
the way, which is not a great difference. It should 
be observed, too, that after the reduction has been 
made from eight great-grandparents to six, because a 
man’s parents were cousins, the normal law goes on 
operating with the remainder as if there had been no 
check, and proceeds to double again in each genera- 
tion, until once more relatives shall intermarry, which . 
may not be for ages. Further back these intermar- 
riages will certainly occur, but they will make only a 
very small reduction upon the continuous increase, on 
account of the overwhelming preponderance which 
the doubling process, unimpeded so long, will have 
given to the law. It will be as if one tiny rill had 
been cut off from a river that was fed by thousands 
or by millions of streams. Thus, if the ancestors 
have become a million in a certain generation, and two 
of them in that generation are cousins who marry 
each other, the number in the preceding generation 
will be two millions, as if no check had occurred ; and 
in the generation beyond that, again, will be four 
millions, minus only two from the mated cousinship 
beginning feebly to take effect. 

According to the conclusions set forth in the last 
chapter, every living person is either an ancestor or 
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the descendant of one. It follows that whenever an 
ancestor of ours married a person whose line was not 
already included within the boundaries of our ancestry, 
he married a relative of some degree or other—of 
many combined degrees, indeed—the nearest deter- 
mining the rank and title of the relationship. And, 
just as in the case of the first cousin, so with every 
other degree, the cousinship involves the ultimate 
suppression of two ancestors where there should have 
been a gain of these, and involves the loss ever after 
of their progressive, multiplying power. The point 
where this loss falls due is determined by the degree 
of the cousinship. If it is a fifth cousin, the time 
would be six generations, or two hundred years ago; 
if it is a fourteenth cousin, it would be fifteen genera- 
tions, or five hundred years ago; if a twenty-ninth 
cousin, it would be a thousand years ago. Every 
matriage is between cousins of certain degrees, though 
it may be very remote ones, and every cousinship 
brought into alliance is an ancestral loss sooner or 
later. All the cousins of the same degree are lost 
as multipliers in the same age—the age that is as 
many generations remote in the past as the relation- 
ship is remote. The several degrees are seen, as we 
trace backwards, to run out serzatim, by conjuncture 
with a stock already made ancestral to us; and with 
the running out of the last degree, when the whole 
world becomes parent, the ordinary operation of the 
law of multiplication ceases. There is no fresh family 
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to assimilate. The whole world is conquered, and the 
conqueror must repose unless he seek and find new 
worlds to conquer. As the marriage of nearer cousins 
is comparatively rare, it is the remoter ones that con- 
stantly ally; and the more remote, the longer it is 
before they entail any loss on the multiplying process; 
and, as we have seen, the longer the time in taking 
effect, the less the power to retard. 

It is brotherhood which explains the power of 
cousinship to entail ultimate loss. Cousins are the 
descendants of brothers and sisters ; and these, again, 
are the children of the same parents, who can be 
added only once to the list of our distinct ancestors. 
Let a marriage take place to-day betwixt eleventh 
cousins ; it is a union betwixt the descendants of two 
persons who were living four hundred years ago; and 
the bridegroom alone, or the bride alone, is sufficient 
to make those two persons ancestors to the children 
of this marriage. Suppose that four hundred years 
ago a certain pair had eleven children, who have all 
been followed by permanent posterity, representatives 
of whom have been successively absorbed by our in- 
creasing ancestry. It will be found that when we get 
as far back as four hundred years, eleven of our ances- 
tral lines will run into the same house ; and after one 
of them has been made _ productive, and has been 
doubled in the parents, all the remaining ten will be 
mere termini as far as ancestral multiplication is con- 
cerned—they will yield us nothing. As only one 
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child out of the same family can be allowed to double 
for us in our reckoning of ancestry, it follows that 
every additional child who leaves posterity in the 
earth will personally tell for nothing, though proving 
immensely useful in the process of multiplication by 
creating new personalities, and by linking us with 
new lines as his posterity travel downwards to the 
point where we stand. 

The communication being so close and constant 
within the bounds of the same kingdom—say, in 
France or the British Isles—there is-nothing to pre- 
vent the rapid assimilation of the whole, though minor 
checks, such as have been noticed, will occur. We 
’ may be sure, too, that certain secluded circles, obscure 
nooks, remote villages, which used to be difficult of 
access and almost severed from the great world, having 
become entirely assimilated before the whole country 
has become so, will thenceforth yield us nothing unless 
a chance comer settle there and get assimilated, or 
now and then one leave the place and carry our 
ancestral nature to some other field. The locality, as 
a whole, will remain unproductive ; we shall not lose 
its people any more from the list of our ancestors, 
but we shall lose them from the list of multipliers of 
ancestry. Even from the latter list, however, they are 
not lost finally. Once a family is won to the ranks of 
our ancestry, it remains for ever, and becomes in its 
turn a winner of others if the chance be given. Fora 
period there may be none; the persons met with and 
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married may all be in the succession already; but if 
ever one of this family or tribe should become allied 
with a stranger not hitherto included within our 
ancestral lines, forthwith he will be included. The 
power which had been quiescent for so long a time 
will suddenly burst into activity ; it had only been 
waiting for its opportunity, and this at length is 
given. It sleeps and wakes again, and is always ready 
for renewed action as soon as there is fresh material 
for it to work upon. Our multitudinous ancestors are 
so many propagandists on our behalf, exceedingly 
zealous, never missing a chance, compassing sea and 
land to gain another physical proselyte. 


We now approach the ,crucial difficulty on this 
subject, the point in the operation of the normal law 
where it seems to sink exhausted. When a kingdom, 
or an area of the earth whose inhabitants have close 
intercourse and uninterrupted interchanges, have all 
become our ancestors, there is no further room there 
for increase, no possibility of doubling or of advancing 
in the next higher generation, except where the popu- 
lation happens to augment for a time as we travel 
backwards. Usually, as we go back, the population 
declines. On this account we can perceive that, from 
the time when all the people of a certain country 
became ancestral to us, our ancestors in that country, 
instead of doubling in each generation, actually 
decrease in most instances. The two millions of 
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people living in Great Britain in William the First’s 
reign—all, there is reason to believe, our forelders, if 
they have left permanent posterity here—should have 
made us four million ancestors in the preceding gene- 
ration in this country ; whereas the number is some- 
what less than two millions, because the sixty thousand 
Normans, Flemish, and others who came with the Con- 
queror, have to be subtracted, and the population has 
perceptibly diminished. The normal law has ceased 
to operate in our own land. Our forclders, having no 
more unassimilated lines to unite with, must inter- 
marry. Ancestors again marry ancestors, and no 
progress is made. The splendid multiplier with which 
we had been working is thrown away, and multiplica- 
tion ceases in the very country where it had been 
most swift, most certain. This seems, at first sight, 
equivalent to the final failure of the law. It seems 
like breaking the bridge off a little way into the river, 
and having no power to begin it again and continue 
it to the opposite bank. How is one’s pedigree to 
reach and to assimilate the rest of the nations ? 

But let us take a wider survey. Our own kingdom 
is not the only one, and the boundaries of kingdoms 
are not impassable. The normal law has itself anti- 
cipated this great diminution of doubling power, and 
has ensured itself amply against bankruptcy by the 
precaution of investing in foreign stocks. Though 
for ages the ancestors of most of us may all be here 
in England, by-and-by a proportion of the whole 
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number are undoubtedly resident in other countries, 
and stealthily increase there along with the increase 
here. Each century would be found to add to the 
number of our foreign forefathers, who have lived 
here and bequeathed themselves to us in a continuous 
posterity. Foreigners, too, have come hither, and 
have been resident for a limited time within our 
coasts, who have left behind them living mementos 
that have become connected with our succession ; and 
these help to build the bridge across the sea by which 
we become identified with other nations. From first 
to last the number of those who have settled here 
permanently from other shores, or sojourned and left 
a heritage of their blood, must be very great. All 
these have to be traced to their native homes, where 
they become fresh centres of increase, their number 
doubling each generation, finding few checks to the 
ratio in a virgin soil, until, when we reach the Con- 
queror’s reign, the amount of our foreign ancestry 
must have grown very considerable. When multipli- 
cation ceases here, it goes on there at a terrific rate; 
it has escaped from its narrow environments, and has 
found plenty of scope. 

An aggressive power, destined to advance till it 
attained universal empire, but starting from small 
things, might have subdued the whole of its native 
country, so that there was no more. room there to 
expand ; yet, elsewhere, it might annex fresh territory 
faster than ever, both in countries where it had long 
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had a footing, and in lands which it now proceeded 
to invade for the first time. 

It has been shown that, by the normal ratio, there 
should have been 16,777,216 ancestors in A.D. 1088, 
whereas there were not much more than two millions 
at that time in England. Subtracting these, we have 
more than 14% millions to account for. If we allow 
that a quarter of these were at that time to be found 
abroad, and were of various races, this still leaves 
about eleven millions to answer for all the inter- 
marriages that had taken place in this country during 
twenty-four generations, and, serious as the checks to 
the ratio may have been from that cause, this number 
must be esteemed sufficient to cover them all. 

If we had to trace up our pedigree through each 
country in succession, beginning one when another 
was subdued, and starting with a single person, as at 
the first, the process would exhaust all historical time ; 
but the fact is that the pedigree ramifies simultaneously 
in many countries. Not from one, but from many, 
have ancestors come during the ages of our nation’s 
history, affording us thus so many inlets into their 
respective kingdoms. Furthermore, the rills of soli- 
tary immigration piercing other lands in recent times 
are augmented in remoter periods by great tides of 
invasion, such as Norman, Danish, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Roman, whose forelders become ours through their 
medium, and cause the numbers of our foreign ancestry 
to advance by leaps and bounds. 
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It must be carefully noted that, in tracing a pedigree 
on the principles which have been expounded, we 
start from an individual, and follow his lines whither- 
soever they lead. However early they may pass into 
other lands, we must follow them thither without 
tarrying, till all the nation at home have become 
absorbed into his ancestry. If we had to wait till 
that result was achieved, centuries of multiplication 
abroad from numerous centres would have to be 
dropped out of our reckoning in the case of every 
one. For every one, prior to the unification of his 
own nation in parentage to him, gains these fruitful 
centuries abroad, but gains them by different avenues 
from those of his neighbours. Following faithfully 
the pedigrees of individuals will mark a vast variety 
of paths towards world-wide diffusion. One pedigree 
will cross the sea, and reach international relationship 
sooner than others. For instance, a man who is a 
descendant of the Huguenots projects himself into 
France at the close of the seventeenth century, if not 
before, through some casual immigration. Another, 
who has to go up higher before he finds a French 
ancestor, forms a centre in France further back in 
time, and, in consequence, begins later to assimilate 
the population of that country. One who had recently 
a coloured ancestor begins early to assimilate the 
coloured race to which that ancestor belonged. But 
it should be repeated and impressed upon our minds 
that oze from a country is sufficient for the assimila- 
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tion of.all its former inhabitants. Geometrical. pro- 
gression asks only for a beginning. 

While the blending of lines and the piling up of 
barriers between kingdoms delay interfusion, the 
lessening of the population of certain countries as we 
go backwards expedites the interfusion in those coun- 
tries. Since there are fewer people, they are more 
easily compassed. As the income increases, the debt 
to be discharged grows smaller. The lessening in the 
British Isles has been immense. The population of 
Ireland, at present about five millions, and in 1841 
considerably exceeding eight millions, was less than 
a million during the Commonwealth ; that of England 
was only five millions. Doubtless the world itself was 
much more thinly peopled a thousand or two thousand 
years ago than it is at the present time. 

It must be admitted that the lessening of the popu- 
lations compensates only very partially for the checking 
of the ratio. With an unchecked ratio, it would have 
been very much easier to overtake the world, though its 
inhabitants had been as numerous for thousands of 
years as they are now. In the fortieth generation a 

-man’s ancestors amount, by the normal law of increase, 
to a million millions. The fortieth generation falls 
somewhere between the period when the Anglo- 
Saxons came to England and the time when Pope 
Gregory undertook their evangelization, at which era 
the world’s population is seen to be swallowed up by 
the calculated ancestry like a drop of a bucket; and 
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if it had been as now, some fourteen hundred millions, 
the bucket would have seemed no fuller in comparison. 

Our relationship with the nations which are easily 
accessible must be accomplished much earlier than 
with the rest of the world, including, as it does, lonely 
isles and hidden regions to which by curious accidents 
humanity may have originally drifted. The great 
continent of North and South America is isolated 
between two vast oceans. It is an obscure problem 
how it was peopled at the first. Up to the time of 
Columbus its inhabitants were without any regular 
intercourse with the Old World, for the most part 
unknowing and unknown. As in war there is some- 
times encountered a Gibraltar or a Sebastopol, very 
hard to take and requiring a tedious siege, so, in 
reference to the interdiffusion of humanity, there are 
geographical situations which are specially difficult of 
access, and which have been for an enormous period 
lost to the knowledge of the great world. The ratio 
of ancestral increase is likely enough to sustain a 
protracted check as it approaches these, while it is 
rapidly swallowing all India and China, and has 
already devoured many nations. But if, indeed, 
there has been no continuous intercourse with these 
severed regions by unsuspected avenues, yet, at least, 
with the original migration, our cousins of the last 
degree found their way thither, and through them we 
gain a bond of blood with the present inhabitants in 
those who were common ancestors to them and to us. 
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Even America, which has been quoted as a diffi- 
culty, was not hermetically sealed against the inhabi- 
tants of other regions in former times. It was known 
to the Scandinavians, and was visited by them several 
times nearly five hundred years before its discovery 
by Columbus. There were colonies, churches, and a 
bishop in Greenland in the twelfth century.* Brazil, 
Antillia, and Newfoundland are noted, though incor- 
rectly, in the chart of Andrea Bianca, which is dated 
1436, and still to be seen in the library of St. Marc at 
Venice. It is likely enough that ships were repeatedly 
carried from the West to America by trade winds, 
and never returned. Esquimaux have been blown 
over to the Orkneys. Columbus found the rudder of 
a vessel at Guadaloupe in the West Indies. The 
distance between America and Asia on the north-west 
is only thirty-nine miles. The Northern Pacific was 
navigated in ancient times by the Japanese. From 
the isles of the Southern Pacific men probably drifted 
to the south-west coast of America. How easily this 
might happen is suggested by the fact that Captain 
Cook found three Otaheitans in the island of Watteo, 
to which they had been carried in a canoe five 
hundred and fifty miles. There are ancient marks of 
identity between the New and the Old World which 
show that transit has taken place, and that their 
inhabitants have proceeded from a common source. 

The precise era when ancestry becomes world- 


* Mallet, ‘‘ Northern Antiquities ;” edited by Blackwell. 
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wide, it is, of course, impossible to determine, partly 
because we do not know what was the population of 
the globe in distant ages, but chiefly because we do 
not know the extent to which the law of geometrical 
progression has been retarded, and mathematics held 
in check, by sociology. It must be conceded that a 
protracted period is required for the assimilation of 
the remotest tribes, and the inclusion of all con- 
temporary mankind having continuous posterity in 
one pedigree ; but the length of this period assuredly . 
falls far short of what the popular imagination dreams. 
As we perform this extensive journey, whole kingdoms 
may have to be left on one side as cousins, certainly, 
but whose foundations as distinct peoples are sub- 
sequent to the conjuncture of their ancestral lines 
with ours. 

But this we may be confident of, that the tendency 
which is retarded cannot be defeated. The dam 
thrown across the river must soon be swept away or 
overflowed when the torrent is swelling every moment. 
The tide of ancestral life let loose upon the channels 
of the world has in it a cumulative impulse and an 
irresistible tendency to expand. The further it goes 
the faster it travels, and the wider becomes its bed. 
This necessity is upon it until it attain universality, 
when it is content, for it cannot go beyond the actual 
population of the world. It is a case of compound 
interest, where the normal rate, too, is a hundred per 
cent. The small tradesman becomes the merchant 
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prince, and his annual income swells to a fabulous 
amount, though he has losses which would beggar 
little men. While the doubling process in ancestry is 
more faithfully observed at first than afterwards, the 
positive additions are few compared with what they 
get to be in the course of ages. When there are a 
million ancestors to double with in one generation, 
though some of these may miss the mark, the increase 
will be vast compared with what it would be if there 
were only a hundred, though every one of them might 
hit. It is to this tendency of nature, which we are 
assured nothing can baffle, that we trust the early sub- 
jugation of the whole human race—Chinese, Hottentot, 
and Malayan included—to the mixed character of 
servant and ruler unto us which ancestry implies. 


The nearness of the relationship which we sustain 
to the present inhabitants of the world has been 
checked by the same causes as have operated to 
check the multiplication of distinct ancestors. On 
account of these checks more degrees are requisite ta 
comprehend all mankind where fewer would have 
been sufficient. 

It has been shown that, through the quadrupling 
of cousinship at every degree, all mankind are in- 
cluded in half as many degrees, f/uws two, as there 
have been generations in the past between the 
individual and universal ancestry. The quadrupling 
of each degree depends upon the marriages of its 
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members being all with persons outside their own 
lines, either nearer-to us or further away. Whenever, 
for instance, a seventh cousin marries a seventh, and 
there are only two children, there is no increase of 
seventh cousins, nor is any remoter cousin brought 
nearer to us. If each degree constituted a clan whose 
members never married outside, it is obvious that ex- 
actly as many degrees would be wanted to include the 
world as past generations to reach universal ancestry, 
and even in that case cousinship could not lag behind 
ancestry so as to require a greater number of degrees 
than of generations. But this exclusiveness is a 
moral impossibility ; cousins of many different degrees 
are mingled in the most admirable confusion, and, to 
a certain extent, distance of relationship is a recom- 
mendation rather than a bar when marriage is con- 
templated. The members of each grade continually 
cross their boundary lines in search of partners, and 
their number goes on augmenting in consequence. 
Remoter cousins are drawn into alliance with nearer, 
and the nearer degrees reap the advantage numeri- 
cally, though not at the normal ratio, yet at a very 
rapid rate. 

The checks are of the same kind and activity 
both to ancestry and to cousinship; the increase of 
both is similarly hindered by intermarriages. What- 
ever number of generations is allowed for checks to 
ancestry, half the same number of degrees must be 
allowed for checks to cousinship, where the speed 
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is double —half the number and two degrees over, 
on account of the loss of the two transitional steps 
in passing from ancestors to cousins. If, as an 
extreme allowance, we take ninety generations 
to reach universal ancestry, we must, as we have 
shown, take forty-seven degrees to arrive at universal 
cousinship. It may be calculated, however, that since 
the rate of increase has risen above two per house- 
hold, the assimilation of the degrees has proceeded 
faster than quadrupling, and so less than half as 
many degrees as generations are sufficient to span the 
world, Through this cause the diminution of degrees 
is expedited in countries like our own, where the 
increase of population has been great for ages. If 
we start from a living Englishman, and go back two 
hundred years, the parallel lines of his ancestors of 
that period number to-day 1024 if we merely quad- 
ruple them, but if we increase them sixfold they 
amount to as many as 15,552. 


Let the checks to the normal increase in the 
number of descendants be now considered. In travel- 
ling downwards from parents to children we are 
keeping the direction of fact, and of life, and of time 
itself, which never for a moment goes backwards ; we 
are following the flow of the river. The task of 
universal assimilation is probably much greater for 
the Future than in the Past, because the total popula- 
tion of the globe which it is necessary to overtake is 
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much greater now than it was two or three thousand 
years ago, and may hereafter be much more numerous 
than it is now. But there is an advantage which 
makes amends. 

As we trace a pedigree backwards we know there 
‘is a definite measure of increase beyond which it 
cannot go. It cannot do more than double itself 
each generation, for the very obvious reason that 
each person can have only two parents; and it may 
have a ratio of increase much less, on account of the 
blending of genealogical lines. In the direction of 
the Past, nature assigns a strict limit, and refuses a 
higher multiplier than 2 in any case, and this subject 
to manifold checks. But in tracing the pedigree 
forwards no definite limit is found. There are no 
bounds in the nature of things, no physiological 
barriers except the varied power of birth. There 
may be only one child in a household, or none at all ; 
on the other hand, the same parents, and especially 
the same father, may have a prodigious number of 
children. The fact that the ratio may be more than 
2, and is so whenever the population advances, just 
in proportion to that advance, unless the increase is 
by mere immigration, reconciles this difficulty—that 
in tracing upwards to William I., 2 as a multiplier is 
much more than sufficient to carry any one to him 
and all his contemporaries, since they numbered only 
about two millions; whereas, in tracing downwards 
from William, or any one of his subjects, to the pre- 
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sent population of thirty-six millions, it is insufficient. 
For while, in tracing upwards, physiology will not 
allow us to use a higher multiplier than 2, in tracing 
downwards it will allow us to use more than 20 for 
certain families, and an average of 4 or more for the 
whole nation in particular periods. When 1 is multi- 
plied upwards for eight hundred years, rigid law has 
declared that always, and in every nation, it shall fall 
short of seventeen millions. When the same figure is 
multiplied downwards for the same period, since the 
algebraic x, representing an unknown quantity, has to 
be employed as multiplier, the seventeen millions may 
be doubled or trebled, and more. 

Where there is only one child in a household, two 
diminish to one; and this process may be repeated 
through several generations, especially as death carries 
off so large a proportion of the young. But if the 
pedigree continue at all it is sure to strike a more 
fertile soil by-and-by, and rapidly recover lost ground. 

Leaving out of sight purely physiological barriers, 
we find that posterity traced downwards is liable to 
the same checks as ancestry traced upwards. It may 
be cooped up for a time in a narrow circle, where 
lines are often repeated and descendants marry de- 
scendants. It may become equal to all the nation, 
and so have no more room to expand within its 
borders, except by an increase of the population, 
which is a different thing from the increase of which 
we are speaking. Further, the population, after be- 
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coming absorbed universally into one’s posterity, may 
decline through war, famine, and pestilence, or through 
general causes long continued, and with its decline in 
a country the number of a man’s descendants there 
must necessarily go down. 

The reasons which make it impossible for ancestry 
to continue limited operate also to make posterity 
universal. No man’s descendants can be permanently 
confined to one country. Long before all its inhabit- 
ants have become his children, branches of his family 
will be widely dispersed in many lands. Each of 
these lands is a fresh field where they may sow them- 
selves without hindrance. At the very time when the 
ratio of increase ceases to operate at home, because it 
has done its work, like a‘ fire which dies down for 
want of fresh fuel, it is fastening with fury on the 
abundant combustible material it meets abroad. 
When we consider that one individual male or female, 
from a certain family which is ever enlarging, is suffi- 
cient to assimilate all the people of another nation, 
and so blend them with their pedigree that they 
become eventually a necessary condition to the ex- 
istence of the entire nation, we cannot doubt the 
ultimate conquest of the whole world by this family, 
so that it shall all be brought into kinship with the 
members of it anew, and in addition to the relationship 
which already existed when they set out on their 
conquering career.* 


* The argument of this chapter is further maintained in Chapter VI. 
by a special consideration of the Forces of Diffusion. 


CHAPTER V. 
COMPENSATION FOR CHECKS. 


WE now advance to higher ground, where, in another 
form, the law which doubles ancestry every generation 
is maintained with mathematical precision. 

It is significant that this law never fails in the 
immediate vicinity of any individual out of the vast 
host included in a pedigree traced upwards from the 
starting-point to the close. Every one has two 
parents. How, then, can a law which never fails in 
an individual instance fail on the whole? If a chain 
hold firm in every link it cannot, as a chain, give 
way. Since every individual is doubled in his parents, 
if not quadrupled in his grandparents, the law is 
essentially maintained throughout ; and if it seem to 
break down, does so because we estimate its operation 
from an arbitrary standard to which it has refused 
conformity, while maintaining inviolate the standard 
of reality with which it set out. 

With trembling interest, scarcely daring to believe 
our own eyes, we discover this phenomenon in gene- 
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alogy—that when intermarrying begins, degrees of 
ancestry take the place of distinct ancestors ; when in 
any given case the number of separate ancestors 
ceases to increase at the normal ratio, the lack is 
exactly supplied by distinct repetitions of the same 
ancestors. Repetitions of ancestors already secured 
are given in lieu of new ancestors. If only one 
forelder occurs where there should be two, this one is 
given twice over, which is keeping faith pretty well. 
If the same workman is sent on two successive days 
instead of two workmen on one day, the bill is just 
the same. 

Repetitions or degrees of ancestry are an honest 
substitute for distinct ancestors. There is no sus- 
pension of the usual process, no lack of generosity in 
nature, because of the limitation in number. Thus, ~ 
in the case where a man’s parents are cousins, it is 
true his great-grandparents are only six instead of 
eight. Two of his grandparents being brother and 
sister give him only two great-grandparents, inasmuch 
as they proceeded from the same house, where they 
would have given him four if they had been unrelated, 
and so had proceeded from different houses. For 
numerical purposes the grandfather or the grand- 
mother may be considered to be lost, since either of 
them alone commands the two great-grandparents of 
that line. But suppose we consider the grandfather 
as having already given to the grandchild those two 
distinct ancestors, we must admit that the grand- 
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mother who was sister to him has likewise passed on 
their nature to the grandchild, in association with her 
own and that of her husband. She has given them 
over again to him; and if they had been mere repe- 
titions of the same thing, like equal loaves out of 
one oven, or similar bricks fashioned out of the same 
clay, the process which professes to be doubling all 
the while would not have been falsified. But she 
gives them over again in vital association with a new 
element, to say nothing of the effect produced by the 
distinctiveness of her own personality. The nature 
of the two ancestors that has flowed through the 
grandmother, sister to one of the grandfathers, and 
that in unison with the blood of her husband, who 
belongs to a separate house, will be a very different 
combination as it appears in one of the cousins from 
the same nature, after it has passed through the veins 
of the grandfather, her brother, and mingled with the 
vital current proceeding from his wife’s family, as it 
appears embodied in the other cousin. Two trees 
from the same stock, carried to separate orchards and 
fertilized from different varieties, will have fruit unlike 
in flavour. Two bottles of the same chemical may 
be mixed twice, and slightly varied in quantity each 
time, while a separate element each time is added, 
and the two results will be very dissimilar. Two 
brothers are themselves variations on the same house, 
often markedly dissimilar in tendency and tempera- 
ment, and their alliance with strangers gives to their 
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respective children, though cousins, clear distinctive- 
ness of mould and material. Repetitions and permu- 
tations have great power, and their employment, 
when distinct ancestors cannot be secured, is nature’s 
second resource. 

Going back from the point where all the world 
become one’s forelders towards the origin of the race, 
the population, perhaps, decreasing every century, it is 
hard at first to see how the number either of ancestors 
or repetitions of ancestors should increase, and that 
with more gigantic strides. The explanation is to be 
found in the marvellous power of permutation. With 
an alphabet of twenty-six letters all the words of the 
language are spelled, and all could be spelled that 
might be coined, though more numerous than those 
contained in the united vocabularies of the world. A 
single octave in music, which in seven repetitions 
passes up from the verge of inaudible depth to the 
border of inaudible height, is sufficient for every 
variety of composition, from the simplest melody to 
the stateliest oratorio. If there were a thousand ways 
into a city, the same manufacturer might forward his 
goods by the whole of them; and if they had byways 
communicating with one another at intervals of every 
few yards, an immense variety of routes might be 
constructed out of them; yet a separate parcel might 
be sent by every one of these routes, made up out of 
the same original consignment, if the proportion it 
contained were lowered sufficiently. If a million of 
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our ancestors intermarried, and left behind them a 
million children, neither more nor less, who were also 
our ancestors, it is true there was no numerical change 
as population is counted ; but, then, the children were 
the parents twice over, and in them the parents 
became two millions, for on an average every father 
had two children, and every mother the same. If 
the last generation but one, tracing upwards from the 
living individual to the beginning of mankind, has 
been arrived at in our calculation, and the number 
of distinct ancestors found to be only twelve in that 
generation, while the combinations of ancestry in ad- 
dition amount to octillions, it is true the next genera- 
tion, being the first of the race, contains only two 
individuals ; yet these, employed as a multiplier, just 
double those octillions and the twelve into the bargain, 
to which in our calculation of ancestry we had pre- 
viously attained. That two should be repeated so 
often, and come to us by such diverse channels, may 
be felt to be astounding; but divisibility is infinite, 
and the power of permutations practically inex- 
haustible. 

The proof that each generation must double the 
lines—distinct or repeated—is to be found in the 
physiological fact that every person must have two 
parents, the double of himself; and in the next gene- 
ration each of these, again, must have two, even though 
there be a decline in the population. No generation 
can do more than double the number, because the 
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separate individuals can have no more than two 
parents, and no generation can do less. 

As a test case, let us take the monstrous suppo- 
sition that a man has had only two grandparents, and 
only two great-grandparents, brothers and sisters 
having married for two successive generations. It 
will be found that the number of ancestors plus 
repetitions of ancestry doubles in each generation as 
faithfully as if there had been no interfusion. This is 
shown in the diagram on the opposite page. 

Following the lines marked 1, 2, 3, etc., from the 
great-grandparents to the supposed individual, whose 
pedigree for three generations has the smallest number 
of distinct ancestors possible in nature, it will be 
found that there are eight.separate routes, along all 
of which the ancestral nature must have travelled. 

It may be objected that the first stage, the one 
from the great-grandparents to the grandparents, is 
travelled by several couples of lines in common; but 
it is the route throughout that has to be considered, 
and this will be found to be distinct in all the eight 
instances, A water-pipe may branch into two after a 
certain distance, and when that point is reached the 
water may divide. But the dividing portions have 
flowed along the first united part, each portion for 
itself, though in combination with another, and the 
entire passage of each is a distinct communication 
from the common reservoir. 

We may state, then, the law of ancestral increase 
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in this way : the number of distinct ancestors, plus dis- 
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tinct repetitions of the same ancestors, increases by 
geometrical progression, 2 being the multiplier for 
every additional generation in tracing a pedigree 
upwards from one individual to the origin of the race. 

We may well return again and again to such 
a formula, and ask, Can it be correct? But renewed 
examination leavesitimpregnable. It does not matter 
whether the number of people in the country to 
which a man belongs decreases or not ; whether the 
sum of the world’s population decreases or not, as 


we trace backwards. His ancestors and ancestral, 


repetitions, taken together, will double every genera- 
tion just the same. 

The number reached by the working out of the 
above formula for 177 gerierations, or 5900 years— 
somewhere about the time of man upon the earth, 
according to the common chronology, which we 
neither question nor endorse—is enormous. The 
following table exhibits the number as it stands 
after every thirtieth generation, that is, after every 
period of one thousand years :— 


4 . 

53a gz : 
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30 1000 1,073,741,824 
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The last number is prodigious. 114,190 octillions, 
690,152 septillions, 899,840 sextillions, 113,566 quin- 
tillions, 881,616 quartillions, 352,312 trillions, 669,756 
billions, 790,272 millions, 950,272! 

Imagination is bewildered and lost in the attempt 
to realize this immense sum. Yet each unit in the 
mighty whole stands for a human life, with its cease- 
less activities, or, if not a separate life, a distinct 
arrangement of lives, and all that this implies of 
interacting influence with what is thereby involved 
of joy and sorrow and achievement. A single per- 
mutation of ancestry suggests to us wooing and 
wedding, and bringing up of children, and the dash- 
ing of the billows of the vast ocean of change, night 
and day, around some human dwelling, some mansion, 
some cottage in the wood. It involves a story which, 
if adequately told, would render any of Sir Walter’s 
“Waverley” series a very dull yarn. And all these 
permutations lie underneath each individual now 
living, as the basis of his being; each of them was 
necessary to his existence. He may look at it in the 


light of a compliment that it took so much and so 


many to produce him. We see not a solitary mother, 
but a whole race travailing to bring him forth. And 
when he is brought forth, perhaps he breaks stones on 
the road, or gathers rags and bones, or sweeps soot 


out of chimneys for a.living. Perhaps his character 


and attainments are a burlesque on the expensiveness 
of his production; perhaps his finale is that he 
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dangles at the end of a hangman’s rope. But this is 
certain, that a sagacious manufacturer will not weave 
for nothing. 

The prodigious number which has been given is 
the actual quantity of separate lives or distinct 
channels of communication by which the life of the 
first pair reaches any living individual, on the sup- 
position that the first pair lived only 177 generations 
ago. But in estimating the variety of communication 
from them, and of consequent influence on the present 
generation, we have to remember that the same 
number of lines find their way to the heart of every 
human being existing, as well as to one supposed 
individual, from whom we may be tracing upwards, 
alike only among children of the same parents. We 
have, therefore, to multiply the huge sum for one by 
the total number of distinct households or parentages 
out of the entire population of the globe, in order to 
get at the real amount of repetition by which the first 
pair have built up the fabric of the world as it now 
exists. The amount is less and less for ancestors in 
each successive generation after the first pair, but it 
long continues to be enormous. 

Furthermore, when any living individual, who 
shall prove to be a continuous ancestor of men and 
women that are to exist hereafter, has come to be 
father of all mankind, every subsequent birth will 
exhibit repetitions of him, as most births had come 
to do already, and these repetitions will grow more 
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and more numerous in any one individual as genera- 
tions succeed each other down to the end of the 
world. But the amount of repetitions of him con- 
tained in any single individual must be increased by 
the number in every other individual, if we would 
fully estimate the part which he is to take in the 
future upbuilding of the race. 


Repetition of lines to which nature is frequently 
driven, becomes the cause of many diversities. It 
perpetuates peculiarities which would otherwise soon 
melt away ; it maintains from generation to genera- 
tion the qualities favourable to particular regions. 
The continued operation of the same general in- 
fluences of climate and occupation, opinion and 
custom, is backed by the laws of heredity, which 
tend to stereotype the impressions which have been 
already made. It is by repetition of lines that 
fabrics of one pattern are woven. By this, too, con- 
stitutional likeness is secured in the weaving of the 
human frame. The same ancestral lines occurring 
frequently, though not exclusively, give it a pre- 
dominant character. The Jew’s marked visage, the 
negro’s black skin and woolly hair, the Celt’s fiery 
and the Saxon’s phlegmatic temperament, are passed 
on intact from age to age. The nearer ancestors, 
perhaps, all belong to the special type, and the 
influence of other ancestors is lost on account of 
their remoteness and their comparative fewness, 
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The prevalent type easily assimilates them to its 
own quality and complexion, because it is so far 
in the majority, and because it has the advantage 
of first impressions. Hereby the favourite ordinance 
of variety is observed, and the monotony which 
would ensue if the human family were exactly alike 
all round the globe is precluded. There is also an 
effort made, with great effect, by means of natural 
and artificial culture, to attain to the best possible 
type, and to bring out the latent powers concealed in 
the original constitution of the race. 

A vista is opened in this direction which makes 
the heart of Hope beat high. Judging by compara- 
tive fitness for labour and enjoyment, there are 
myriads of lines whose continuance is a loss to-the 
world. Weakness and misery, and in many cases 
strong tendencies to crime, are their accompaniments. 
Whatever legitimate influence represses their fertility 
is to be hailed. On the other hand, there are consti- 
tutions which are an immense fortune in themselves. 
They give to their possessors power by which they 
easily become masters of the situations which they 
occupy. The tide of happiness is deepened for them, 
so that one life is worth several at the present average. 
It is a journey in the sunlight, which so many are 
performing in moonlight, and that, too, obscured by 
cold vapours. Agriculture has profited by the repe- 
tition of lines until it has become a new pursuit. 
The seeds sown yield more; the breeds of horses and 


— 
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oxen are finer ; the sheep are double their former size 
and weight. Horticulture is based on this secret of 
power. What is wanted, in the first place, is that 
men’s lives should be simple and natural. Were they 
universally surrounded with healthy conditions, they 
would attain to their best, and would show a tendency 
upwards to vigour and longevity. Could the bloom of 
Humanity have the field to itself, manhood, under the 
pure and healthy conditions established, would be- 
come magnificent. Men and women would perform 
their work with much more efficiency. It would not 
be dragged out of them; it would be mere play to 
them—the necessary safety-valve for pent-up energy. 
The ring of. their own voices would cheer them ; 
converse would be an inspiration ; thought would be 
bright and rapid as the lightning’s flash. It would 
be a joy to live, for health and happiness are almost 
synonymous terms. Even now Nature suppresses to 
a terrible extent, in order to save the race from dete- 
rioration. The weakest, morally and physically, go 
to the wall. The chances of life are iramensely in 

favour of those best fitted to live. When Nature is 
helped by consummate art—chiefly that which is 
implied in sound morality and practical common 
sense—most of the world’s sorrow will be cut off at 
its fountain-head. 


The same compensation is given for checks in the 
multiplication of posterity as of ancestry, so far as 
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these checks arise from intermarriages, not, of course, 
if they are caused by the decrease of population. If 
descendants intermarry with one another, their chil- 
dren become doubly descendants ; viewed in relation 
to the individual forelder, they are of greater value 
than they would have been without the intermarriage ; 
his line is repeated in them where it would have 
occurred only once. He has as large an inheritance 
in one descendant who is his twice over, as in two 
who can be traced up to him only by a single channel. 
The total value is equal in both cases. It is a choice 
of one acre in each of two different townships, or two 
acres in one township; but the farmer would prefer 
to have the two acres side by side in the same town- 
ship. , 

Present relationships are similarly intensified, just 
in proportion as they are checked. Intermarriages 
may render the number of distinct ancestors less than 
it would have been but for them, and it is obvious 
that the fewer there are of such ancestors in any 
generation, the fewer cousins there are likely to be 
springing from that generation. But, on the other 
hand, if we have two lines running up to a certain 
pair where only one does ordinarily, the value of this 
pair as ancestors is doubled, and the value of any 
cousinship proceeding from them is doubled too. We 
may recur to the instance previously quoted of chil- 
dren whose parents are cousins. These children have 
only six great-grandparents instead of eight, and the 
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total number of-their second cousins, descendants of 
those six, is likely to be less than it would have been 
had there been eight. But the two great-grandparents 
from whom the cousins united in marriage have alike 
descended, are great-grandparents twice over to the 
cousins’ children; their ancestral value is double; 
and any collateral line of cousinship proceeding from 
them conveys of necessity a higher value to those 
situate upon it. 

Let us examine this heightened value with the 
aid of arithmetic. According to the exposition given 
in the third chapter, if we make 1 the standard of 
self and also the sign of brotherhood, which consists 
of acommon nature with one’s self, the cognate cousin- 
ships may be expressed arithmetically as 4, +, gy, etc. 
Now, it will be found that the repetition of a line 
doubles the value as thus expressed, and makes the 
above figures respectively 3, 4, =. Supposing our 
second cousin to be the child of parents who are 
cousins to each other, and children respectively of a 
great-uncle and a great-aunt of ours who proceeded 
from the same household, he holds in himself, not +, 
but + of the ancestral quality of the great-grand- 
parents common to him and to us; for the great- 
uncle and great-aunt, brother and sister of one of our 
grandparents, each possessed like him or her } of the 
united nature of the two great-grandparents, who 
were each 4 of us. The 1 in each case became halved 
through marriage with a remote partner, so that every 
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child of the two marriages must be represented by 4. 
Two of these children, cousins to each other, marry- 
ing, we have in their child, the second cousin in ques- 
tion, | + 
cousin is 44. This makes a second cousin exactly 
equal to a cousin-german. A relative of any degree, 
having in his pedigree a similar repetition, would 
thereby be brought one whole degree nearer to us. 
If by some rare chance both one’s self and a second 
cousin had been the children of two different pairs 
of cousins proceeding from the same two great-grand- 
parents, he would be akin to us to the extent of }, 


2 1 


= 2% = 4, whereas the ordinary second 


it Ae 


and thus a second cousin would be positively nearer 
of kin than an ordinary first cousin, who is only 4. 
In the same way every repetition of ancestry will be 
found to diminish the amount of diverse genealogical 
quality, and to increase that which is of precisely the 
same derivation. 


From what has now been laid down, we have effec- 
tual consolation for the abnormal distance of the 
relationship sustained towards us by a great part of 
mankind. Where all should have been included 
within seventeen degrees of kinship, more than half 
are beyond the seventeenth. But the location of any 
one outside that circle has been purchased by 
strengthening the bonds uniting us with some one 
inside in one or other of the degrees ; by doubling or 
trebling, or, it may be, raising still higher the value of 
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some cne’s cousinship ; and as all the people of one’s 
own country not recent immigrants are within the 
nearer degrees, where repetitions tell for most because 
they confer the greatest amount of kindred blood, 
and where, too, they are very active because marriages 
are mostly between persons of the same nation, the 
inhabitants of our own country are more to us just in 
proportion as foreigners are less. The falling off 
from us of foreigners is not all loss; it has a corre- 
sponding gain in the drawing closer to us of our own 
people, as in severe party conflicts those fighting side 
by side are brought much together and comforted 
with a warm feeling of comradeship in amends for 
the loss of sympathy with those who have been driven 
off from them, and have developed a painful anta- 
gonism ; or, to use a mechanical illustration, it is as 
when one sail of a windmill is descending towards 
the ground, and another opposite to it is rising up- 
wards towards the sky, both movements being neces- 
sary counterparts of each other. To repeat any line 
of ancestry is to thrust a line not yet appropriated 
further out from us than its place in the normal ratio 
of appropriation, and the greater nearness of one is 
obtained by means of the greater distance of the 
other. ! 

But nearness of relationship sways the general 
sentiment most powerfully. A remote cousin is a 
jest unless he be rich or of note sufficient to make his 
acquaintance valuable, and cause it to cast on us, by 
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reflection, a little credit. It seems, therefore, a very 
happy circumstance that near neighbourhood should 
be the cause of so many repetitions of ancestral lines, 
thus making the people among whom we live and 
move, and with whom, for our comfort and their 
benefit, we need the warmest sympathy, more to us a 
great deal than the rest of the world. 


(© T4L)-) 


CHAPTER VI; 
FORCES OF DIFFUSION AND CONCENTRATION. 


WE come now to inquire—What are the influences on 
which we may depend for preventing an exclusive 
repetition of lines, and for effecting a continuous dif- 
fusion of human life from any given individual centre, 
so that there shall be a constant enlargement both of 
ancestry and posterity ? 

It is obvious that, though parentage must be double, 
yet the law requiring this is blind, and will go on 
working just the same, whether fresh families ever- 
more be brought within its range, or the people on 
whom it is to act belong to a limited section of a 
nation. If parental union were always betwixt 
natives of the same place or district, there would 
be nothing after a while but a repetition of the same 
ancestral lines in every birth; the number of distinct 
ancestors would not increase for any generation com- 
pared with its. predecessor, but would probably 
diminish on account of the diminution of population ; 
ancestry could not be drawn from remote parts nor 
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posterity distributed widely through the earth. We 
can imagine the same corn to remain all day under 
the roller in a flour-mill; not to pass out when 
ground, and not to have its place taken by a fresh 
supply of unground corn. In that case it would get 
thoroughly pounded, reduced to the minutest atoms 
the mill could produce, but it would remain the same 
substance all the time; while the roller would perform 
its prescribed number of revolutions every minute, 
just as if new corn had constantly been supplied. 
The result would be that very little corn altogether 
would get pulverized, and only a small quantity of 
flour would be made. The law of double parentage 
is the roller in the mill, and fresh blood answers to 
the fresh supply of unground corn: what guarantee 
have we that new families, new districts and nations, 
will be brought within the scope of the law from time 
to time, so that the individual life will be diffused 
with absolute certainty in the future as we shall be 
confident that it has been in the past? 

Again, supposing a law of diffusion to be estab- 
lished, what is there to ensure the maintenance of 
nationalities and the preservation of distinct types 
which have been shown to depend on the recurrence 
of the same lines? Is there not an irreconcilable 
hostility between these two laws of diffusion and 
concentration? Are they not mutually destructive, 
so that, if we suppose one to be operative, the other 
is thereby necessarily suppressed ? 
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In answering these queries, let us start with the 
fact that a union or alternation of opposites is the 
common method in nature for getting work done and 
effecting progress. What can be more decided than 
life and death? what more antagonistic? Yet each 
is a great fact in the world; and every day both are 
exemplified in all our large towns, sometimes in the 
very same house. Sleep and activity are opposite 
enough, yet they divide the twenty-four hours 
betwixt them. We may take an instance where 
diffusion and concentration go on simultaneously, 
each proportionately lessening the other, but having 
no power to arrest the other’s activity or to absorb 
all the space and energy to itself. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of a country like ours is its rivers— 
favourite haunts of angler and solitary—wending their 
way through the sweetest and through the most 


romantic scenery, and effecting a natural drainage 
of the whole island. These exhibit a determined 
concentration, for they keep within their own banks, 
and are only a few yards wide; yet all the day they 
are giving off invisible vapour, which floats on the 
bosom of the atmosphere in masses driven by the 
winds, and afterwards condenses into rain, perhaps 
in foreign climes, and distils upon the earth as so 
much creative wealth, as flowers, and trees, and grass, 
and corn, and flocks, and herds, in the making. Here 
is wonderful diffusion coexistent with resolute con- 
centration. Part of the water of the river keeps 
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within the prescribed channel, following faithfully 
every slope and bend, and every monotonous stretch 
of straight line, exceedingly narrow yet noble in its 
narrowness ; while another portion secretly quits the 
conventional route, and mounts the winged zephyrs, 
and spreads itself abroad careering round the world. 
We shall find evidence of a similar co-ordination of 
opposite tendencies in the association of human 
beings with one another. One tendency keeps them 
together in clans and castes, in tribes and nationali- 
ties, while the other scatters them widely over the. 
earth. By the first tendency the same ancestors are 
repeated, and various phenomena of hereditary trans- 
mission are produced; by the second, distinct an- 
cestors have been multiplied, and people far remote 
have been brought into blood-relationship. 

We begin with the forces.of diffusion. There is 
a tendency from many causes for both ancestry and 
posterity to diverge and spread themselves over an 
ever-widening area; there is a struggle of the lines 
to part until universality has been reached and every 
human being has come into the succession. Nature 
abhors stagnation, and overcomes it with a perpetual 
renewal of freshening influence. She persistently 
pushes outwards; the general tendency must carry 
at length to the uttermost limits of the world, 

The following formula on this subject may be i: 
maintained by abundant facts and considerations :— 
The physiological law of double parentage plus the 
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movement of men socially and geographically necessitates 
diffusion, ever enlarging till universality be reached, and 
with the diffusion renewed kinshif. For it must be 
remembered that kinship existed already, probably 
many times over, and the universal diffusion calcu- 
lated from any living individual backwards or for- 
wards is only another dip in the dye, where the 
colour was deep and fast to begin with. 

The movement of men is effected by various 
stimulating causes. Powerful and even fierce are 
the influences at work to bring about the inter- 
mixture of families and the fusion of humanity. 
This part of the subject divides itself into national 
diffusion and international. Most of the factors, 
while specially active in promoting one of the two 
kinds of expansion, play a part in both. 

Love has been a mighty leveller. While ordinarily 
it is between persons whose interests and pursuits, 
and whose style of thought and speech, facilitate their 
intercourse, that affection springs up—and it is well 
it should be so, that there may be no temptation in 
following years to dislike and desertion from the 
existence of dissimilarity—there are numerous excep- 
tions. These exceptions are valuable as proofs of the 
existence of a generous sentiment, so strong that it is 
oblivious of social inequality, and on one side at least 
evidences its purity by the sacrifices which it makes, 
The rich have united with the poor under its influence ; 


the lofty with the lowly ; men of one nation with the 
L 
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women of another. Kings have consorted with ple- 
beians ; peers have married actresses ; the squire his 
housekeeper; the rich heiress has eloped with her 
father’s groom. Protests of grieved relatives, and 
barriers that seemed inseparable, have been set at 
nought by this great potentate. The son has elected 
to be cut off with a shilling in his father’s will, the 
daughter has chosen to be banished from her mother’s 
presence, in order to marry the man supremely loved. 
A perfect stranger has been fetched home to be queen 
of the new household, to the disgust of the neighbour’s 
daughters. Awful chasms in society have been bridged 
over with sportive ease, conventional restrictions 
treated with derision. Love shows itself continually 
the cause of causes. It brings about alliances which 
have no explanation but itself; so that the sagacious 
observer who leaves it out of his calculations finds 
himself completely outwitted. 

Yet dust has been a greater leveller than love. 
The exalted ones of the earth have made concubines 
of the children of the poor. Slave-owners have sold 
their own progeny by coloured mothers. The fact 
that princes and nobles have generally kept their 
marriages within the prescribed circle is no guarantee 
that they have equally confined their parentage. By 
irregular unions their blue blood has been sent cours- 
ing through the homes of artisans and labourers. It 
is reality alone that we have to do with in this argu- 
ment from pedigrees. Illegitimacy and the boundless 


oat 
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licence of many periods of our national history add 


immense weight to the argument. Moral transgres- 
sion has greatly widened the area of relationship, and 
mingled in an indistinguishable mass the offspring of 
high and low. Kings and nobles have been commonly 
above the ordinary laws of morality. They have had 
their paramours without loss of position, if of reputa- 


tion. Illegitimate children, whose mothers were of 


inferior grade, have usually participated in their in- 
feriority, or at least have taken a place far below their 
father’s degree. In other instances they have been 
lifted up by their irregular relation to him, and the 
bastards of kings by plebeian mothers have been con- 
stituted nobles of the realm, if not monarchs in their 
turn. 

There is special significance in the fact that Nature 
prompts to a union of opposites. It seems like a 
deliberate attempt to enlarge the constituency. There 
is a systematic spurning of the restrictions created by 
an individual’s peculiarities, and the very narrowness 
of his idiosyncrasies is made the pretext for enlarge- 
ment. Satisfied with a general resemblance, contra- 
riety in particulars is preferred. How frequently a 
tall man is tied to a little woman! How often Beauty 
weds the Beast ! How still more common it is for each 
to seek in a partner one who will supply the conscious, 
though unacknowledged and vaguely discerned, defi- 
ciency of self! Where the nature is weak it craves 
support, and so a keen husband is pleased with a mild- 
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tempered wife, and a woman with a will finds in her 
lord a docile subject. The great talker is glad to have 
a good listener. The thriftless soul, who never can 
comprehend how the money goes, is checked by a 
partner skilful at making both ends meet. Often, too, 
has this singular phenomenon been witnessed—that 
the graceless libertine, who knew too much about him- 
self and the companions of his revels to choose a wife 
of the same stamp, and felt his need of one who would 
give him some interest in the court of heaven and 
better his chances of salvation, has chosen his spouse 
from among the saints; and the woman who had strong 
religious sympathies has found elements of character 
in him that had a charm and were piquant to her 
innocent nature, while his very gracelessness has 
excited a compassion verging on affection, and has 
suggested a suitable subject for converting zeal. 
Meanwhile, perhaps, the zealous clergyman has clasped 
hands with a woman of the world, who looks down 
on his poor, and gives his religious fervour the tonic 
of a cold shower-bath every day. Socrates finds a 
Xantippe ; Wesley marries a woman of unsound 
mind, who drags him along the floor by the hair of 
his head.* 

The tendency to avoid near kinship in marriage has 
expedited the divergence of ancestral lines. Custom 
and ecclesiastical proscription have fenced off from 
each individual a number of prohibited degrees—these 

* See Tyerman’s ‘‘ Life of Wesley.” 
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degrees consisting of the nearest legal and blood rela- 
tions. There are thirty degrees forbidden to a man 
in marriage by the Canon law, and thirty correspond- 
ing degrees forbidden toa woman. The marriage of 
cousins is permitted, but is not popular. The pre- 
vention of marriage with blood-relations to such an 
extent as is effected by law and custom, and, perhaps, 
by instinctive feeling, secures the projection of each 
individual’s nature into the midst of the general com- 
munity, and prevents the recurrence of the same 
families at the very time when this would tell most 
powerfully in repressing the multiplication of distinct 
ancestors. 

_ Wealth, though preferring to wed with wealth, is for 
that object heedless of other barriers, and brings about 
strange alliances. It also travels much, and is apt to 
fetch a mate from afar. Though it confines socially, 
it expands geographically, and often passes over inter- 
national boundaries. It has this advantage—that, while 
it commands the best of its own neighbourhood, it 
opens up a ready communication with distant locali- 


_ ties. The wealthy constitute a municipality chosen 


out of all the parishes in the land, and a kingdom in 
the midst of kingdoms. Their acquaintances are 
scattered over a wider area than those of the poor; 
they are more given to pay visits to a distance, and 
receive visitors from places far away. People like to 
travel, and travelling itself, which used to be difficult 
and dangerous, is now safe and easy and most rapid. 
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All that is wanted is money and leisure: these given, 
there is almost sure to be extensive indulgence in the 
luxury of seeing new scenes and breathing a fresher 
air. Royalty is expected, as a matter of course, to 
mate abroad. London is a glorious hunting-ground 
for marriageable sons and daughters. Even a tempo- 
’ rary sojourn at a hydropathic establishment is some- 
times followed by matrimony, not merely in order of 
time, but as a distinct consequence. 

As to social barriers, they are, after all, very transi- 
tory, and resemble a wall of smoke, which, as we gaze 
upon it, changes and floats away. Money and a little 
time to give opportunity for forgetting and to put on 
a thin veneering of style, and again a reversal of these 
conditions, make and unmake the social barriers with 
the greatest ease. There is no monotonous dead-level 
preserved in society ; there is no fixity in the stations 
occupied by different individuals. A vast twofold 
change is continually proceeding, lifting up some and 
letting down others, as one half of a wheel may be 
seen rising into the sunshine and the other half sink- 
ing towards the mire. No one whose attention has 
not been particularly drawn to the subject can have 
any conception of the extent and rapidity of the process. 

The law of social e/evation is exemplified in many 
directions, It is due, in some instances, to the time 
and chance which happen to all, and it is sometimes 
the result of a decided dereliction of principle; but it 
is oftener owing to character and conduct and physical 
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energy; to the persevering industry, well-directed, 
which acquires, and the temperance, moderation, and 
self-denial which, by their conserving power, put a 
cipher on the right hand of every figure. A numerous 
class dispersed over the land are in a higher social 
position when they reach a sober age, and when their 
children become marriageable, than they were in the 


early part of their career. Thousands who began as 


farm-servants and day-labourers end as tenant-farmers, 
as employers of labour, and as owners of property. 
Every town has examples not a few of tradesmen 
who started with little and realized a fortune, some of 
them spreading their wings as important capitalists. 
The progress from the small beginning to the pros-— 
perous close of numbers of commercial men consti- 
tutes a perfect romance. Most of those who have 
attained to eminence as inventors, discoverers, and 
thinkers, were originally of low degree, and, if not 
they, then their near ancestors were so. As to the 
aristocracy, they would have been well-nigh extinct if 
not recruited from time to time by fresh blood drawn 
from the commons, and within a brief period drawn, 
perhaps, from the labouring poor. By the gradual 
elevation of plebeian lines through money and success, 
it becomes perfectly easy, altogether natural, for them 
to pass into old families, and ere long, it may be, into 
the royal house. The process, strengthened here and 
there by such things as mésalliances and bars sinister, 
is very wide, very constant, and completely triumphant. 
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Beauty has raised hosts of women from a lower 
to a higher social level. Esther becomes queen be- 
cause she is pretty. Men, too, have been indebted 
before now to a handsome face for their promotion. 
Those in whom the sense of the beautiful is very 
predominant deem a charming countenance of great 
price, and, if it is supported by a pleasing disposition, 
are prepared to risk a good deal for its acquisition. 

The process of social depression is as real as that 
of social elevation, and, like that, it is brought about 
sometimes by accidental circumstances and by the: 
very goodness of men, but it is oftener the result of 
error, wrong-doing, and weakness. It is apt to con- 
tinue from generation to generation, until the de- 
scendants of those who were great people in their 
day—it may be lords and ladies of the land—are 
lost in the crowd. Even royalty is unable to protect - 
itself against the tendency to depreciation, when its 
offshoots, having quitted the parent stock, begin to 
divide and subdivide without end, and time gives 
power to every tendency to work itself out. Every 
year produces its tale of gradual depreciation, and, in 
addition to this, its proportion of sudden collapses 
among the prosperous and powerful. Their offices 
are forfeited, their reputation is tarnished, their 
wealth is lost. Bankruptcy has taken the place of 
the extinct dragons, and devours many people. The 
commercial world is a shore strewn with wrecks, 
Gigantic firms come toppling down with a crash, 
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and those who in their own localities were little 
kings are reduced to comparative poverty. 
Topographical diffusion is still more important than 


- social—it goes forward at a more rapid rate, and is 


broader in the range of its operation. While a large 
proportion of the marriages which take place are be- 
tween persons living in the same district, the popula- 
tion of the district itself is continually undergoing 
modification—one current flowing in, another flowing 
out. Every district, every considerable town, gains 
and loses weekly, not merely by births and deaths, but 
by those who come and those who go as residents. 
Out of a total population of 3,816,483 composing 
inner London in 1881, as many as 1,354,294 had 
migrated thither from the various counties of the 
United Kingdom and from the colonies. The whole 
nation is evermore in a state of flux and efflux from 
the same cause. If all the householders could be 
polled, it would be found that in a large proportion 
of them one or both the parents were natives of 
some other than the place where now they live, and 
that, where there were servants, the same thing was 
true of them. It would be found that of those who 
die after attaining their majority—whatever their age 
may be—it is a very small percentage who have 
resided nowhere but in their native parish. From 
the rural parts the drainage is constant into the 
towns, yet even in quiet out-of-the-way villages, which 
produce a surplus population-that must move off, it 
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will be found that a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants are derived from other villages. Some 
of the men have crossed the parish boundary to 
choose their wives ; servants have come to situations 
and settled down; farms have been vacated and let 
to tenants from a distance. When two hundred 
years are required as the condition of being old 
families in a town, very few will be discovered equal 
to the requirement. 

Local diffusion is a great fact; it is positively 
exciting to contemplate the speed with which it is 
proceeding, and the transformations it is bringing 
about, determining who shall be born and what 
shall be their parentage. The highways and the 
railroads are channels along which the tides of 
human life are constantly flowing. Nor are the 
main causes of this national diffusion far to seek. 
It has been seen that wealth promotes travelling 
in a very pleasant way. Work is still more potent 
in dissolving local ties and bringing about changes 
of residence. The necessity of gaining a livelihood 
is paramount, and the loved associations of years 
are sacrificed at its dictation. Men quit their old 
homes rather than starve ; they wander far in search 
of employment; they take situations at a distance 
simply to better themselves. Daughters, going out 
from home to reside in other families as servants 
and assistants, get marvellously dispersed. They go 
to earn wages; they find a larger vocation as wives 
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and mothers. Business pays very little respect to 
the finer sentiments created by old associations. 
Men vacate where they are not getting on; they 
go where they can make most money. Some of 
the professions are peculiarly liable to migration 
once, if not’ oftener, in a lifetime. Most of our 
medical men have settled away from their native 
place. A still greater proportion of the clergy— 
perhaps nine-tenths of them—have done the same, 
and it is a common thing for them to be translated 
one or more times, as it is for the ministers belong- 
ing to the older Nonconformist bodies to be. As 
for those connected with the various sections of 
Methodism, they are required to move periodically, 
the original body affixing an impassable limit of 
three years to their stay, and the average stay 
throughout the whole of them being considerably be- 
low this mark. Officers and privates in the army 
are systematically transferred from place to place; 
a policy of change is acted upon, and they are kept 
on the move. So, too, are various officers in the 
Civil Service. Nearly all the teachers of youth find 
their schools away from home. It is not necessary 
to quote any more examples, though the list is far 
from being exhausted. 

A stream of fresh life is kept flowing through 
the homes of the land. Endless combinations are 
necessarily formed. It becomes impossible for the 
offspring of any union to be a mere repetition of 
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the same lines, so long as any portion of the nation 
are outside the bounds of a common ancestry. 
Could we realize the genealogical and social con- 
sequences of the changes of residence which are in- 
cessantly taking place, these changes would appear 


to us of portentous significance. We should hear, 


above the “Good-byes” at railway stations and at 
the places of parting, the merry ringing of marriage- 
bells, and the shouts of troops of children at play, 
and the rush and noise of the wild energy of life 


in the coming years shaped by this parting. We’ 


should see visions of innumerable homes newly 
formed, the centres of inexpressible interest—little 
kingdoms, each with its own laws and customs, 
ruler and subjects, it may’ be, rebellions and wars. 
We should understand that the partings at one end 
meant meetings at the other; that families hitherto 
separated by space and unknown to one another, 
were going to be conjoined; and our sense of the 
sadness of separation would be swallowed up in the 
thought of the new associations to which it was 
the direct route. 


Within the bounds of the same race, speaking the 
same language, and dwelling in the same land, diffu- 
sion is very rapid, and subject to little obstruction. 
International diffusion is more difficult, and is a slower 
process, yet not less sure. It may be compared to 
the hour hand of a clock in relation to the minute 
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index. The minutes are ticked off very rapidly— 
sixty of them, repeated twelve times, are required to 
effect one revolution of the hour hand, but it is moving 
all the while, and at length the half-day is accom- 
plished in its turn. When there are taken into account 
all the details which are the condition of the larger 
revolution, it is seen to be quite as rapid as the 
smaller—it is the compression of 720 circles into one. 

The . linking of nations through the union of 
individuals belonging to them is a process which goes 
on as regularly as the conjunction of families. People 
who stay at home in quiet places, remote from the 
highways of the world, have no idea of the activity of 
international diffusion. Migration and immigration 
answer to each other: some go, and others come, 


- Not a day passes but thousands cross the boundary- 


lines, and one, as we have seen, is enough to convey a 
whole nation compressed within the narrow dimen- 
sions of his own personality. 

Emigration has been a large contributor to the 
spread and intermixture of mankind. It has some- 


- times been promoted by the State : colonies have been 


planted in the midst of alien races; individuals have 


had their passage paid across the sea; grants of land 


have been offered to tempt them over. As we see it 
now, it is for the most part a voluntary thing, and, 
being a natural-process, is constant and accumulative 
in its results. Night and day, and day and night, a 
stream of people are pouring- forth from their native 
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lands to find new homes abroad. Out of Great Britain 
alone several hundreds of people—equivalent to a 
decent-sized village—are passing every day on an 
average. The pressure of over-population, want of 
success, fear of consequences when offences have been 
committed, the love of adventure, the desire for wider 
scope, the prospect of better wages and of the posses- 
sion of land, hope, and despondency, are among the 
influences that procure this great change of country. 
The emigrants mingle with the representatives of 
many nations, and with the original inhabitants of 
the regions where they settle. They become new 
centres for the various races to which they belong 
and for the ancestries which they express, whence 
they may radiate in all directions. The facilities for 
emigration increase, and it is likely, until the waste 
regions of the earth are occupied, to play a great part 
in the future in the distribution of various nationalities, 
especially those that are dominant and enterprising. 

Emigration has sometimes become an erodus, and 
a whole people or a numerous host have gone forth 
together to seek a new settlement. They have trans- 
ferred themselves in a mass, with their customs and 
modes of government, to a fresh latitude, giving some 
faint idea of what it would be for the race to be rooted 
up out of this planet. An exodus effects diffusion on 
a wide scale, projecting the emigrant tribe into the 
midst of foreigners, and sowing them broadcast over 
the land of their adoption. 
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Religion has powerfully promoted emigration. 


The commanding motive in various instances, when 


an exodus has taken place, has been the desire to 
secure the preservation of the cherished form of faith 
and worship. The Trojans took their household gods 
with them when they quitted Troy and founded 
Lavinium. Liberty for sacrificing according to their 
usages was the plea urged by Moses for the departure 
of the Israelites out of Egypt. Persecution drove the 
Pilgrim Fathers across the Atlantic, where they laid 
the foundations of a great republic in the North 
American wilderness, which has attracted to it men 
from almost every clime. On the occurrence of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, in 1572, many 
of the Huguenots effected their escape in ships and 
boats to England. When the Edict of Nantes was 
revoked, in 1685, nearly half a million quitted France 
for Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and England. 
About a hundred and twenty thousand came to Eng- 
land, which they liberally rewarded for the hospitality 
they received, by teaching her people the industrial 
arts in which they were pre-eminently skilful. 

Commerce is a potent factor in the process of inter- 
national diffusion. The adventurous trader seems to 
find his way wherever there is anything to be bought 
or sold with advantage. Seamen become denizens 
of the world rather than of any particular country. 
An extensive class reside abroad permanently or for 
a time, in order to carry on commercial operations. 
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War itself has greatly aided the diffusion of races. 
It has effected rapidly by force what would have been 
in the ordinary way a very protracted process. While 
it seems a great divider, it often proves a powerful 
unifier, by enclosing various provinces under one rule, 
and ‘promoting free intercourse between the several 
portions of territory thus united. The conquerors 
plant themselves amongst the conquered only to be 
absorbed. Their officials become residents in the 
pursuit of State affairs; their merchants go to trans- 
act business; their soldiery garrison the principal 
towns, and come into association with the people. 

Even s/avery has promoted the same great work 
of diffusion. Captives carried off wholesale through 
war to serve in other lands have been there assimilated 
with the race of their masters. The negroes of Africa, 
conveyed by the slave-trade to North America and 
the West Indies, have multiplied in the lands of their 
enforced adoption, where they now number millions. 
It is common in those lands to see various degrees of 
colour, from the faintest to the darkest hue. In very 
many the white or the dusky hue is on its road to 
extinction, though the race which it proclaims shall 


never altogether lose its part. 


These are some of the factors which may be relied 
upon for the accomplishment of diffusion, but it is not 
pretended that this is an exhaustive statement of the 
case. Human life, like the ocean and the atmosphere, 
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is ever in circulation. Both socially and topographi- 
cally, it refuses to remain long at one point. A 
necessity is upon it to pass onwards, not much matter 
where, if only somewhere different from the present 
situation : it never continues in one stay. The move- 
ment is incalculably complex, since every individual 
is a separate centre from which a circle of change 
widens outwards, and the many circles cross and inter- 
sect one another in all manner of ways. The world 
is alive with constant change. It would be interesting 
to know how many families in every branch of them 
remained stationary in a country for three generations. 
What instances there might be would form an insigni- 
ficant minority. Humanity is the “wandering Jew ;” 
the destination seems always to lie beyond; the im- 
pulse is to keep moving. Men are passing hither and 
thither in all directions. How extensive would be 
the list of changes for one day if it could be drawn 
up for us! Change is one of the chief characteristics 
of the world. The atmosphere and the waters of 
the ocean get mixed in all imaginable ways through 
the diversity of currents. Slower but quite sure is the 
action of the social currents that combine men anew 
continually. The young are flung forth into this 


heaving sea of life. 


Let there be a huge vessel containing a thousand 
gallons of water, with fire underneath making the 
water boil and bubble. Cast into it an ounce of blue, 
and soon every drop will intimate its presence. There 
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is no getting rid of it any more. Cast into a nation 
of white people a single negro, and his nature will 
spread to its utmost bounds and into all its nooks and 
corners, and with it all that it represents of dark ances- 
try. That negro will never be got rid of any more. 
The actual fact does not keep pace with the 
geometrical progression of the normal law, but it 
follows hard after. It is exciting to contemplate 
the cunning and the eagerness with which Nature 
captures one avenue after another, until universal 
diffusion has been accomplished and every household 
has been entered, every heart permeated. Where 
good influences are paralyzed, evil ones do the work. 
Slavery, war, captivity, and concubinage effect what 
free and enlightened intercourse is not allowed to 
bring about. 


The Spectator adduces the Jews and the Brahmins 
as fatal objections to the argument of the essay of 
which this book is an expansion. It says,* “The 
descendants of Jacob are still under six millions ; 
while there are families like the great Brahmin caste 
which certainly have never mixed their blood, and 
are not our kinsfolk at all.” To begin with the 
Brahmins, let us examine for a few moments this 
certainty against interfusion. It is true the Brahmins 
have continued a separate caste for three thousand 
years, or rather a congeries of several hundred castes 
which cannot intermarry nor eat food cooked by each 

* October 10, 1885. 
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other. But, old and proud as this caste is, there is no 
house with shrunken wood and broken window-panes, 
and door off hinges, so open to wind and weather as 
it is to the inroads of the power that keeps renewing 
the kinship of all mankind. The Brahmins seem at 
first to have received into their tribe distinguished 
families from outside. In later times sections of 
aboriginal races are seen to be manufactured into 
Brahmins. Well-known legends speak of large bodies 
of aliens being incorporated with the priestly caste. 
There has also been a steady process of amalgama- 
tion among the Hindus by means of mixed marriages. 
Alliances between different castes, including the 
Brahmin, have been formed on a prodigious scale, of 
which the Sudras, who constitute the mass of the 
people, are the progeny. The social fabric of India 
rests upon a conglomeration of races, where, as ina 
mortar, Brahmins, Rajputs, Vaisyas, and aborigines, 
upper and lower classes, have been pounded .down.* 
Furthermore, chastity is a rare virtue among Hindu 
‘women. It is said that the Brahmins themselves 
do not believe in its existence. Without taking so 
dark a view, it must be concluded that the immorality 
is of enormous extent among all classes. This one 
consideration shows the futility of the barrier reared 
by caste, whether against the reception or impartation 
of blood. British-soldiery and civilians have lived for 
ages in the midst of this frail population. 


* See Dr. Hunter’s ** India.” 
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But we are told by the critic that the descendants 
of Jacob number only six millions, and this may be 
quite true, as descendants are usually reckoned, but 
not if reality is to be the standard of judgment. 
Hebrew congeners are believed to exist in India, 
and are traced on to the borders of Indo-China. 
The Suleimanic Afghans claim to be descendants 
of the first Captivity. The Arabs, who had originally 
descended from Abraham, were recruited in the sixth 
century of the Christian era by Jewish clans which 
had retired from Persia to the desert. The section of 
Jews who returned from Babylon and were dispersed 
after the siege of Jerusalem have continually been 
giving off a portion of their blood to the peoples 
among whom they have been scattered. Persecution 
has prevailed against some of them, and others have 
been induced by persuasion to change their religion, 
and thereby the great barrier to union with Gentiles 
has been removed. It is only the faith that keeps 
the nationality distinct. 

Following the reverse process, we mark the intro- 
duction of Gentile blood amongst the Jewish people 
to such an extent that we cannot regard them as a 
pure or unmixed race. To say nothing of antecedent 
connections, “mixed alliances in the earlier period of 
the tribal history contracted with Egyptians, Canaan- 
ites, Arabs, Babylonians, and even Phcenicians, affected 
it till, in the end, they adopted Greek and Roman 
names. The males of a race cannot alone maintain 
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its purity, and where polygamy exists the other sex 
must necessarily change it almost entirely.”* Up to 
the present time there has always been room for the 
entrance of a foreign element among the Jews by 
means of proselytism, and by marriages contracted 
with very little regard to the religious faith. 

Where a tribal or religious custom mostly confines 
the marriages of the men in a community to the 


women of the same community, there are sure to 


be many exceptions. When the Quakers made it 
a rigorous rule that members of the society should 
marry only with members, gates were hung in the 
hedge, and the hedge itself was often broken through. 
Proselytes were brought in from the outside ; members 
married non-members at the cost of excommunication. 
The law itself had eventually to be abrogated. 

It makes no difference to the calculation as to uni- 
versal kinship and its continuous repetition, whether 
man arose at first by slow evolution or by a sudden 
act of creation—whether there was only one original 
pair or several. For, at any rate, the human family 
is now one, and can intermarry and have offspring 
throughout the world. There is nothing to prevent 
a universal fusion, no impassable barrier, no deter- 
mined protest of Nature. Are there any of human 
form of such low type that the higher never mix with 
them? We know of none. Men are everywhere 
assimilable, and no power could keep them apart 

* Lieut.-Col. Smith’s ‘‘ Human Species ;”? The Hebrews. 
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with human nature such as it is and has been. 
Europeans are found to mate with the lowest 
aborigines when cast amongst them. Hybrids do 
not spring from the union, and the want of fertility, 
the great mark of distinct species, does not appear. 
Granted that the original ancestry were several pairs, 
their descendants are decidedly one race. The various 
bloods thousands of years ago became one blood, one 
vital element, whether genealogically commencing as 
such or not. It is the most precious on earth, dif- 
ferentiated from that of the noblest beast by a wide 
chasm to which we can find no bridge. The following 
is Darwin’s testimony to the fact that man universally 
blends: “If our supposed naturalist were to inquire 
whether the forms of man keep distinct, like ordinary 
species when mingled together in large numbers in 
the same country, he would immediately discover 
that this was by no means the case. In Brazil he 
would behold an immense mongrel population of 
negroes and Portuguese. In Chilce and other parts of 
South America he would behold the whole population 
consisting of Indians and Spaniards blended in various 
degrees, In many parts of the same continent he 
would meet with the most complex crosses between 
negroes, Indians, and Europeans ; and, judging from 
the vegetable kingdom, such triple crosses afford the 
severest test of the mutual fertility of the parent 
forms, In one island of the Pacific he would find 
a small population of mingled Polynesian and English 
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blood ; and in the Fiji Archipelago a population of 
Polynesians and Negritos crossed in all degrees.” * 

Close alliances are proved to deteriorate a race. 
The constant bringing in of fresh blood is necessary 
to the preservation of soundness and vigour. When 
we mark this necessity on the one hand, and on the 
other the activity of the forces of diffusion which keep 
men perpetually on the move, we are impressed with 
a happy and beneficent adaptation. 


The forces of concentration need not long detain 
us, as they are generally appreciated to the full extent. 
The philosophical principle of Newton, that a body 
perfectly poised, receiving no positive impulse, would 
continue in the same position for ever, is applicable 
to the subject in hand. It is not necessary to have 
active influences at work in order to keep people 
where they are ; the absence of such as would remove 
them is sufficient. Apart from these, mere inertia 
precludes any change. But there are also positive 


forces operating to keep individuals in the same 


spheres and localities. Preferences are created by 
old associations, which detain especially the female 
sex and the less adventurous of the males. In many 
instances, duty, springing out of these associations, 
holds firmly to the same spot as an anchor holds the 
ship against wind and tide. In many others, impe- 
rious necessities arising from previous residence have 


* “Descent of Man,” chap. vii. 
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the same effect, and sternly repress the desire for 
change. In a large proportion of instances it is found 
easier to abide than to depart. It is much easier for 
the son to continue in a higher circle of society than . 
it was for the father to rise up to it; and if the father 
has come down after much struggling and resistance, 
the child is likely to accept the degraded position as 
a matter of course. The love of home is a passion, 
mild, yet deep, which operates strongly in favour of 
continuance ; the love of country, which has led so 
many to brave the dangers of the battle-field, has 
led countless numbers more to stay within the boun- 
daries of their native land and dwell among their own 
people. This detaining love has been fortified by the 
difficulties that stared emigration in the face: the 
painful snapping of old ties; the hardship, toil, and 
expense; the disagreeable prospect of association 
with men of another race, language, and religion ; the 
terrors of a climate hotter or colder than the one 
which use had rendered agreeable The sea alone, 
with its probable sickness and its possible shipwreck, 
has doubtless deterred millions. Hence it comes to 
pass that the vast majority of marriages must be 
between people dwelling in the same country. 

The social circle is strongly fortified by conserva- 
tive forces. It is expected, as a matter of course, that 
persons will marry on their own level of society, They 
might be ambitious enough to rise above it if they 
had the chance, but then there must be two to the 
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bargain, and not merely the two immediately con- 
cerned, but their watchful friends. And for one to rise 
implies that the other either positively sinks or is 
prevented from rising higher, and is to a certain extent 
disgraced. Where men have the chance of marrying 
a woman with, or a woman without, money, they 
will, in three cases out of four, marry the one with 
money, unless there be something decidedly obnoxious 
about her, and often if there is. They will wed a 
shrew, a hag, an old woman and uninteresting who 
has a bag of gold, in preference to a young woman of 
excellent qualifications but dowerless. On the other 
hand, the woman herself becomes conscious of her 
marketable value, and demands a price somewhat 
proportionate, to be paid either in current coin or in 
old blood, the result being that she either continues 
unmarried or goes to the altar with one who is her 
social equal. “ Birds of a feather flock together :” 
working men marry the daughters of working men ; 
aristocrats marry within the limits of the aristocracy ; 
princes wed with princesses. Love is supposed to be 
present, but it is a curious circumstance that the love 
is generally between people of the same degree. 

Neighbourhood, whether local or social, leads to 
acquaintance, and acquaintance ripens into union. 
Juxtaposition is the determining factor of innumerable 
alliances, and we. might almost term it the grand 
providence of life. 
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We have now seen that very diverse forces are 
continually at work, effecting diffusion on the one 
hand, concentration or repetition of lines on the other. 
Look at one set of forces, and it seems as if they must 
rule exclusively ; look at the other, and they give an 
impression of equal dominance. The truth is, that 
each set has enormous power up to a certain point 
and prevails over a particular class, and that opposite 
purposes are thus accomplished. One portion of the 
population continue in the same social rank as their 
parents; another portion climb higher or sink lower. 
One portion remain in the old localities ; another pass 
away to other places, and it may be to other lands. 
The element which remains is freshened by one which 
is sure to come in greater or less amount, and thus, 
whether going or staying, the same object of prevent- 
ing the stagnation so deleterious to mind and body is 
largely accomplished. Important interests are main- 
tained on the same spot from generation to generation 
with economy of force, while the progress of the world 
is effected by the exportation of the best ideas and 
influences of a country to the regions lying beyond. 
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HERE is a pedigree which may serve as a good test 
case, for it spans two centuries, and, as far as it goes, 
more than confirms all that has been maintained as 
to the increase and diffusion of one man’s posterity. 
Robert and Margaret Forster, of Cold Hesledon, 
near Castle Eden, in the county of Durham, were 
members of the Society of Friends, and were married 
on Noy. 20, 1659. He was.son of Thomas and Alice 
Forster, of Cold Hesledon; she was daughter of 
Thomas and Ann Robinson, of Hawthorne. Their 
union lasted about fourteen years. He died at Haw- 
thorne, Dec. 18, 1674 ; she at the same place, Jan. 25, 
1710. They had five children, of whom two never 
married. One of these two became a merchant at 
Rotterdam, in Holland, but in the latter part of his 
life resided as a gentleman at Hawthorne, where he 
was buried, and where he endowed a school, giving 
the interest of £200 to be paid to a master for teach- 
ing eight poor children. He also bequeathed a school- 
house and a residence for the master. With only 
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three channels of succession in their immediate family, 
the pedigree of Robert and Margaret Forster cannot 
be objected to as setting out with any exceptional 
advantage. The identification of such a large pro- 
portion of the descendants with the Society of Friends 
at a time when it was against rule to marry outside 
the community, narrowed the opportunities of diffu- 
sion, and led obviously to some amount of inter- 
marrying. Furthermore, the great prudence of 
Friends has probably made the number of those who 
died bachelors or spinsters above the average. But 
the Society keeps records of all the births within its 
bounds, the children being members by virtue of 
birth, and of all the marriages, the privilege of marry- 
ing according to its own forms having been enjoyed 
since the reign of James II. Hence it is possible to 
obtain, in the case of many of its members, a pretty 
complete genealogy for several generations. 

About 200 years after Robert Forster, of Cold 
Hesledon, married Margaret Robinson, of Haw- 
thorne, their pedigree was published at Sunderland. 
What results did it exhibit? There had been born 
to them 887 ascertained descendants, while it was 
known that these did not constitute the whole of 
their posterity. They spread out to 143 new places 
of abode, and 169 new surnames were brought into 
association with them by marriage. Amongst the 
descendants are found to-day Braithwaites, of Kendal, 
Lloyds, of Birmingham, Foxes, of Falmouth, Stans- 
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fields, of Halifax, Birket Foster, the artist, Dr. 
Spence Watson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mrs. Henry 
Pease, of Pierremont, Darlington, Lady Pease, of 
Hutton Hall, near Guisbro’, Dodshons, of Stockton, 
Spences, of North Shields, Bensons, of Leeds, and 
many others of note in their several localities. 

It is found from statistics that 9 marriages out of 
10 have children, but among the nobility only 8, which 
casts some light on the dying out of old peerages. 
Out of the total number of marriages, those of 
cousins range 14 per cent. in London, 24 per cent. in 
the whole kingdom, 34 per cent. among the gentry, 
44 among the nobility.* 

Volumes might easily be filled with historical and 
biographical accounts illustrative of the forces of 
human diffusion, both in the geographical and social 
sphere. 

It may be questioned whether the people of Ireland 
are not more British than Irish, though Irish charac- 
teristics have been universally impressed. Cromwell 
planted Ireland with English settlers, nor was it the 
first time such settlement had taken place. In early 
times, Bristol was used as a port for the exportation 
of slaves from England to Ireland. In 1885, it was 
found that in the county of Wexford, though it is 
situated in the south-east, out of 19,348 voters on 
the register, 9,681 were Teutonic, and 9,667 Celtic 
names. 


* Mulhall, ‘‘ Progress of the World,” pp. 4, 5. 
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The distinctiveness of the Scotch vanishes as we 


trace backwards. The Highlanders are Irish, the © 


Lowlanders English: where, then, are the Scotch ? 
Bruce himself was a Yorkshireman on the father’s 
side, Skelton Castle the home of the family for 
ages. i 

The same process of analysis causes the distinc- 
tiveness of the English to disappear. They are made 
up of many elements, and hence, as commonly 
explained, their exceptional vigour. 


In Anglo-Saxon times English slaves were sold’ 


in the market-place at Rome. It was the sight 
of boys from the island of Britain, with their flaxen 
hair and ingenuous countenances, that excited the 
compassion of Pope Gregory the Great, and led 
to the despatch of St. Augustine and his missionary 
band. 
In the 16th century, 30,000 Flemish weavers fled 
from the Netherlands to England, on account of 
religious persecution. Here they were welcomed by 
Queen Elizabeth, who gave them settlements in 
Sandwich and Norwich, but obliged every Fleming 
so settled to employ at least one English apprentice. 
By this means the English gained greater skill in 
silk weaving, cloth making, and dyeing, and no longer 
needed to export their wool to Flanders to be manu- 
factured. Wares which they had formerly bought of 
the Flemings they now sold to them in their own 
marts. Along with their superior skill, the blood of 
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the expatriated Flemings gradually mingled with 
that of the people who had given them hospitality. 
It was actually half as much in amount as that 
foreign element brought in by the Conquest. Nor 
has it yet had time to penetrate all homes, but still 
speeds its way with ever-widening range through 
these islands, and through many other lands to 
which English emigrants inoculated with it have 
gone forth. 

Kingsley, in his prose idyll “On the Fens,” notices 
how the sturdy old Girvii, or Gyrwas, men of the 
“ Gyras,” or marshes of Hereward’s time, were crossed 
with the blood of Scandinavian Vikings by Canute’s 
conquest, and crossed again with English refugees 
from all quarters during the Norman Conquest under 
William. After Black Bartholomew, they received a 
fresh cross. of Huguenot, “dark-haired, fiery, earnest 
folk, whose names and physiognomies are said still 
to remain about Wisbech, Whittlesea, and Thorney. 
Then came Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, in the first half 
_ of the seventeenth century, from Holland, to drain the 
submerged level, and brought his Dutchmen with him 
to do the work; and these left some of their blood 
behind them. Once more, Scotch prisoners were 
brought there by Cromwell’s government, after the 
battle of Dunbar, to labour at the dykes, and settled 
_ down among the fen-men to this day.” 

In the South American Republics the people are 
half of Indian, half of European blood. Canada, on 
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a base of Indians, received a French stratum, and 
then an upper crust of British, 

Between 1820 and the end of 1885, 13,571,698 
persons of alien race and birth landed on the shores 
of America. The census of the United States for 
1880 showed 14,922,744 persons of foreign birth, or 
having one parent of foreign birth. The native 
Americans, excluding persons of foreign birth or 
parentage, negroes, and Indians, constituted little 
more than half the population. 

How migratory human life is continually appears 
in the history of families. The family of Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone may be taken as an example by no means 
extreme. We associate him with a certain castle 
near Chester; but the Gladstone family are first 
found in the parish of Liberton, in Clydesdale. Next, 
a branch of it settles at Biggar, in Lanarkshire. 
Thence a certain Thomas Gladstone finds his way 
to Leith, where he follows the business of a corn- 
merchant or corn-dealer, and marries Helen Neilson, 
of Springfield. He has twelve children that grow up 
to maturity, of whom seven are sons, who all settle in 
Liverpool. The eldest of them, Sir John Gladstone, 
becomes father of the eminent statesman. The 
statesman moves a little further south, finds a Welsh 
wife and a residence at Hawarden. His children will 
doubtless continue the migration. 

There are other Gladstones less celebrated, but 
they also migrate. Talking one day with a fine old 
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lady, above ninety years of age, who bore the name of 


Gladstone, I learned that she was brought up at an 
obscure hamlet called Roxby, near Staithes, in York- 
shire, and married there a young man of this name. 
The question rose, how in such a secluded nook, not 
likely to be the resort of gleds or kites, came he by 
such a name? The answer was that his father, who, 
as a boy, lived at Alnwick, was afterwards a shepherd 
for some great gentleman in Northumberland, but, 
tiring of his life there, came southward, married a girl 
at Skelton, in Cleveland, and settled down at Roxby, 
where he died at the advanced age of ninety-three. 
But the old shepherd’s grandson, bursting the narrow 
bounds of Roxby, has found his way to Stockton-on- 


Tees, bringing his aged mother with him. 


In a family well-known to the writer there were 
eleven children who lived to marry, of whom ten were 
sons, brought up in a Lincolnshire village. The only 
child that married in the village.was the solitary 
daughter. Her husband was one of a dozen children 


who, all except two, found partner and residence else- 


where. This daughter had three sons, who became 
located in Yorkshire, London, and Warwickshire : 
two of them married in different parts of Yorkshire, 
the other in Edinburgh. Of the ten sons, brothers of 
this single daughter, only two settled in their native 
village, and one of these only in old age, while all the 
ten went out of it for partners, finding them in places 
as far apart as Retford, Doncaster, Lancaster, Bedford, 
N 
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Hull, Sheffield, Mississippi, U.S., and Darlington. 
The tendency to disperse appears in a corresponding 
degree in the families of the numerous wives, and so 
far the children have exhibited it likewise. 

Casually inquiring respecting a second family, 
where the children numbered eleven, I found this 
to be the result: the father was a native of Ack- 
worth, the mother of Pontefract, and their married 
life was spent at Northallerton. Of the eleven 
children only one remained at Northallerton. The 
rest were dispersed amongst the following places: 
Knottingley, Farsley, near Leeds, Middleham, Rother- 
ham, Darlington, Whitby, Middlesborough, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Gateshead, India. 

Taking the families of the congregation best 
known to me, I find those to be rare exceptions in 
which both husband and wife are natives of the town 
where they now live. In most instances both have 
found their way to it from a distance, though not 
from the same place. It is true the town has grown 
rapidly of late years, but very many other towns have 
done the same, and some have been created; and even 
in non-growing places the importation of new elements 
has been constant. 

These instances, taken haphazard, and by no means 
extreme, strongly suggest that dispersion is the rule, 
continuance in the. same place from generation to 
generation the exception. They point to a mar-. 
vellous diffusion that is going on topographically. 
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As for the social sphere, the difficulty is to select 
from the multitude of examples evidencing the 
activity of the process by which some are elevated 
and others depressed. 

- Macaulay has remarked that in the Church there 
has always been room for men to rise. Many of its 
most illustrious sons were poor boys at the beginning. 
St. Cuthbert was a shepherd; Caedmon, the poet 
monk, a cowherd; Benedict XII. was the son of a 
shepherd ; Benedict XIII., of a miller; Pius IV. was 
the son of a man who had purchased a small estate 
through farming the taxes, and who left him to do 
the best he could for himself; Sixtus V. was the son 
of an indigent refugee ; Martin Luther was a miner’s 
son; Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, a clothier’s ; 


King, Archbishop of Dublin, a miller’s; Jeremy 
‘Taylor, a barbers; John Bunyan was a tinker ; 


George Whitefield was brought up in a tavern, where 
he served strong drink over the counter; Carey was 
a cobbler; Dr. Moffat was a gardener; Dr. Living- 


_ stone a factory worker. The parents of Dr. Jabez 


Bunting were poor country people who migrated 
from Derbyshire into Manchester, his father being 
a tailor. William Clowes was a potter; the Apostles 
were mostly fishermen. 

But it is not in the Church alone poor ey rise to 
be great through the exercise of genuine power and 
influence; the same thing goes on in every depart- 
ment. The proportion is so large out of all those 
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who attain to this kind of greatness, we may lay it 
down as a general rule that he who becomes great 
starts from a low level of society. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s father had a very small farm, 
his own property, near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, 
and hard work, combined with economy, was required 
to get along ina plain way. Sir Richard Arkwright, 
inventor of the spinning jenny, was originally a barber, 
miserably poor, and had a sign hung out that he 
shaved for a penny, which he afterwards lowered to a 
halfpenny ; and so wretched’ was his dress, that at a 
certain parliamentary election he had to be furnished 
with decent clothes before he could go to the poll. 
He died a baronet, owning half a million, and, what 
was more, with the consciousness that he had done 
more, perhaps, than any man that ever lived to clothe 
the naked. James Watt, inventor of the steam engine, 
the most important device, save printing, ever hit 
upon, was a poor mathematical instrument maker at 
Glasgow, who, for want of funds, had great difficulty in 
bringing out his invention after he had got the idea 
and demonstrated its practicability. George Stephen- 
son, a sort of human Vulcan, who inaugurated the 
railway system, was the second son of a fireman at a 
colliery engine at Wylam, on the Tyne, who had 
a wife and six children to support on a weekly wage 
of twelve shillings. George himself began work as a 
mere child, earning fourpence a day, and at eighteen 
was quite uneducated; had to learn to read and to 
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make his pothooks and hangers at a night school.* 
Faraday was a poor bookbinder’s apprentice. Carlyle 
was. the son of a hard-working mason, brought up 
chiefly on oatmeal porridge, and speaking the rough 
dialect of the district where he is buried. Dr. Saun- 
derson, the eminent mathematician, was the son of 
an exciseman. Dr. Boerhaave, one of the most skilful 


and learned physicians that has appeared, was the 


son of poor parents at Voorhout, near Leyden. 
Rousseau was a shoemaker’s son, Pope a hatter’s, Ray 
a blacksmith’s, Prior a joiner’s. Allan Ramsay was 
apprenticed to a barber in Edinburgh. Robert Burns 
was a ploughboy. 

It is in the commercial sphere that the examples 
both of rising and falling are the most numerous. 

Thirty years ago, an account was given to the 
writer by a Manchester man of the rise of families in 
that city, from which it appeared that the most 
wealthy of them were of obscure origin.. In one case, 
the rich brothers, when boys, carried home on Satur- 
day nights the washing which their mother had done. 


_ Another, who lived to entertain royalty and to be 


knighted, had kept a little shop in Deansgate, which 
expanded into a bazaar and into a powerful firm. 
Another was the son of a cobbler, whose wife had 
taken home in her apron the boots her husband 
mended. The grandfather of Sir Robert Peel, the 
celebrated statesman, was a yeoman living on the 


* See, for some of these instances, Smiles’s ‘‘ Self Help.” 
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profits of a small farm in the immediate vicinity of 
Blackburn, Lancashire. His father, the first Sir 
Robert, entered into partnership for calico printing 
with Mr. Yates, who had kept a public-house. He 
amassed a princely fortune, and after he had become 
affluent entered into political life, and was made a 
baronet. He married his partner’s daughter, and the 
famous Sir Robert was their eldest child. Mr. 
Wedgwood, whose father was a potter at Burslem, 
was put to the same trade when quite young, and 
after very little schooling. He converted a rude 
‘manufacture into a fine art and a leading industry, 
by means of which he amassed an ample fortune. 

The records of the British aristocracy reveal that 
the social enclosure which is deemed so secure and 
permanent is peculiarly amenable to the influence of 
change. 

The title of baronet was first created by James IL., 
in I611,as a means of supplying the necessities caused 
by his mismanagement. It was sold for a thousand 
pounds to any one who chose to buy. From the 
creation of the order up to 1819 no fewer than 753 
baronetcies had become extinct; of these, however, 
139 had been raised to the peerage. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel was the son of a poor man 
at Clay, in Norfolk. He was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, but ran away to enter the navy, where he 
rose from a cabin boy to be Lord High Admiral of 
England. He was interred in Westminster Abbey, 
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where a monument was erected to his memory by 
Queen Anne. 

The Conyers family, with which a famous dragon 
legend is connected, held the estates of Sockburn, in 
the county of Durham, for centuries. In 1731, the 
elder line became extinct, and the title, without sup- 
port, fell to Ralph Conyers, of Chester-le-Street, a 
glazier by trade, and great-grandson of Sir John 
Conyers, of Horden. He married Jane Blakiston, 
daughter of a shoemaker, but descended in the fourth 
degree from the knightly and opulent house of 
Blakiston of Gibside, and afterwards of Shieldrow, 
and in the second and third from Lawson of Brough 
and Constable of Burton Constable. The glazier and 
the shoemaker’s daughter were respectively Sir Ralph 
and Lady Conyers. The last baronet of the line, Sir 
Thomas Conyers, lived through a career of poverty 
and hardship into old age. For several years he went 
to sea: at one time he appears to have been a brick- 
layer’s labourer, and again to have broken stones on 


_ the high road for a living. Eventually he landed as 


a pauper in the workhouse at Chester-le-Street. Here 
the county historian, Surtees, found him, solitary and 
friendless, in the seventy-second year of his age. By 
his exertions a sum of about 4100 was subscribed, 
and the aged baronet was removed to lodgings, where, 
a few months afterwards, he died. With him the 
baronetcy came to anend. He left three daughters, 
who all married working men in Chester-le-Street, 
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and the remainder of the £100 which had been sub- 
scribed for him was laid out in placing some of his 
numerous grandchildren in decent occupations befitting 
their lowly life. 

In 1837, the year of Queen Victoria’s accession, 
there were 394 peers; but of these, 272, more than half, 
had been created since the accession of George IIL, 
in 1760. From the accession of William IV., in 1830, 
to 1885, no fewer than 253 peers were created, show- 
ing the rapidity of change by which commoners are 
being transformed into nobles, and those on a lower 
step of aristocracy raised to a higher round of the 
ladder. Well might Mr. Disraeli, who afterwards, as 
Earl Beaconsfield, became, an example of the truth — 
of his own words, make Mr. Milbank exclaim in 
“Coningsby,” “Ancient lineage! I never heard of 
a Peer with an ancient lineage. The real old families 
of this country are to be found among the peasantry ; 
the gentry, too, may lay some claim to old blood. 
I can point you out Saxon families in this country 
who can trace their pedigrees beyond the Conquest. 
I know of some Norman gentlemen whose fathers 
undoubtedly came over with the Conqueror. But 
a Peer with an ancient lineage is to me quite a 
novelty. No, no; the thirty years of the Wars of 
the Roses freed us from those gentlemen. I take it, 
after the battle of Tewkesbury, a Norman baron was 
almost as rare a being as a wolf is now.” 

There are not five-and-twenty English peers 
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existing whose peerage dates further back than the 
reign of Henry VIII. Not one of our peers can 
trace his descent up to any of the barons who won 
Magna Charta; there is not one of them who can 
prove that he is a lineal male descendant of an 
ancestor who came in with the Conqueror. There 
are now more than 400 English peers; there were 
not more than 70 when Elizabeth died, and only 29 
when Henry VII. summoned his first parliament. 
In many cases the titles are much older than the 
families that bear them; they form the mask of 
immobility which conceals continual change. Seven 
different families have worn the title of Pembroke, 
six that of Lincoln, five that of Leicester. Albemarle, 
which seems so constant in our history, has been the 
designation of six successive families—Odo, Mande- 
ville, Bethune, Plantagenet, Beauchamp, and Monck. 
Individual instances may be quoted to show how 
modern the patents of our nobility commonly are. 
The following are taken from the north of England: 
The first Duke of Richmond was created’ such in 
1675; he was a bastard son of Charles IT., only three 
years old when the title was conferred upon him. 
Raby Castle is very old, but the dukedom only dates 
from 1833, and the first instalment of nobility from 
1699, when Christopher Vane was created Baron 
Barnard of Barnard Castle. The earldom. of the 
Cathcarts dates from 1814, though the barony, which 
is Scotch, goes back to 1460. The founder of the 
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Londonderry title was a simple esquire until 1789, 
when he was made baron; the marquisate was not 
conferred till 1816. In 1751, John Scott, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, eloped with Bessie Surtees from the 
Sandhill at that town: forty-eight years afterwards 
he was made Baron Eldon; the earldom came in 
1821. The Greys were baronets till 1801; they 
were made earls in 1806. Earl Lonsdale’s patent is 
dated 1807, the first step in nobility having been 
taken in 1797. The earldom of Durham was created 
about the time of the Reform Bill. The marquisate’ 
of Normanby goes back only to 1838 ; that of Ripon 
to 1871; the earldom being still more recent. The 
Fevershams, who had become barons in 1826, were 
metamorphosed into earls by Mr. Disraeli, in 1868. 
The earldom of Zetland dates from 1838; that of 
Ravensworth only from 1874." 

The origin of many of our aristocratic houses on 
the side of lord or lady, or of both, is sun 
plebeian for the purposes of contrast. 

When one of Lord Thurlow’s friends was endea- 
vouring to make out that he was descended from 
Thurloe, Cromwell’s secretary, who was a Suffolk 
man, his lordship replied, ‘ Sir, there were two Thur- 
lows in that part of the country, who flourished 
about the same time—Thurloe the secretary, and 
Thurlow the carrier. I am descended from the last.” 

George Monk, who had risen to be general in 

* N. Echo, July 6, 1876. 
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Cromwell’s army, was made at the Restoration first 
Earl of Torrington, and afterwards Duke of Albe- 
marle. His wife, familiariy known as “ Nan Clarges,” 
was the daughter of John Clarges, a farrier in the 
Savoy. She became sempstress to Monk, and used 


-to carry him his linen. It is said that when she 


married him, her first husband, a farrier, called Rad- 
ford, was still living. She was of a violent temper, 
and the general, who never feared a cannon-shot, 
stood in awe of her. Nan Clarges, sharing in her 
husband’s elevation, became duchess. She died a 
few days after the duke, and is interred by his side 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 

John Somers, who rose to such eminence, was the 
son of an attorney at Worcester. He became Baron 
of Evesham and Lord High Chancellor of England. 
Thomas Parker, who received the great seal, and was 
made Earl of Macclesfield, was the son of an attorney 
at Leek, in Staffordshire. Lord King, Baron of 
Ockham, placed by George I. on the bench of the 
Common Pleas, and called to the Privy Council, 
might have been seen, when a young man, up to his ~ 


elbows in grocery in his father’s shop at Exeter. 


<—_. 


James Craggs, of Holbeck, in the parish of Wash- 
ington, in the county of Durham, is said to have been 
originally a country barber. He was afterwards a 
menial servant in the household of the Duke of 
Marlborough. His capacity for business gained him 
the patronage of the duchess, who entrusted to him the 
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management of her pecuniary affairs. Through the 
duke’s: interest, he obtained a seat in Parliament, and 
also a contract for clothing the army, over which 
his frugality was such that he got sent to the Tower 
by the House of Commons. He was released by the 
influence of his powerful patron, and on the accession 
of George I. became joint postmaster with Lord Corn- 
wallis. His wife, who is said to have been an atten- 
dant upon the Duchess of Marlborough, was Elizabeth, 
sister of Brigadier Michael Richards, Surveyor-General 
of the Ordnance. He was brought to trial for com- 
plicity with the South Sea scheme, in which his son 
also was much involved. Theson died while the 
inquiry was proceeding, and in a month the father 
followed him. His daughter Ann married Robert 
Nugent, Esq., created Earl Nugent. His daughter 
Elizabeth married Edward Elliott, Esq., of Cornwall, 
whose son Edward became Lord Elliott. Both these 
titled houses took the surname of Craggs.* 

Mr. Henry Allsopp, whose name savours strongly 
of pale ale, was created a baronet in 1880, and raised 
to the peerage as Baron Hindlip in 1886. By his 
death, his eldest son, the Hon. Samuel Charles 
Allsopp, has succeeded him as Lord Hindlip. 

There is a pretty list of actresses and women of 
inferior degree who married noblemen: and as for 
those who have married wealth without rank, they 
are out of count. 

* Noble and Granger’s ‘‘ Biog. Hist. of Eng.,” iii, 177. 
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Fanny Fenton, known as “ Polly Peachum,” was 
transformed into the Duchess of Bolton ; Miss Maria 
Foote became Countess of Harrington ; Miss Eliza- 
beth Farren married the 12th Earl of Derby, the 
“obese Earl,” as he was called; Miss Catherine 
Stephens, the 5th Earl of Essex; Miss Louisa 
Brunton, the Earl of Craven. The late Harriet, 
Duchess of St. Albans, widow of Coutts the banker, 
was originally known with favour on the comic 
boards, her name in those days being Harriet Mellon. 
The late Earl of Strathmore, of Streatlam Castle, 
married on his death-bed, in order to legitimate off- 
spring, a woman who had been employed in his 
gardens. She afterwards married Mr. Hutt, M.P. 
for Gateshead, who was subsequently made a 
baronet. 

The celebrated Charles Mordaunt, third Earl of 
Peterborough, married for his second wife Anastasia 
Robinson, daughter of a painter, who was an opera 
singer, and taught music and Italian in order to sup- 
port an aged parent. The marriage was private, but 
was at length proclaimed by the earl with his usual 
eccentricity. One evening, in the rooms at Bath,a 
servant, by his direction, called aloud very distinctly, 
“Lady Peterborough’s carriage waits,” whereupon 
every lady of rank and fashion arose and congratu- 
lated the countess thus declared.* 

Royalty, which gives the impression of a caste 


* Noble and Granger’s ‘‘ Biog. Hist. of Eng.,” ii. 45. 
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unapproachable and impervious to change, is, in fact, 
peculiarly frail. There are abundance of inlets and 
outlets connecting it both with the aristocracy and 
with plebeians. 

Peter the Great married Catherine, a Lithuanian 
housemaid, who, after his death, became autocrat of 
all the Russias.* 

August the Strong, King of Poland in the 18th 
century, had 354 illegitimate children. One of these 
was daughter of a French milliner in Warsaw, and 
grew up to be his paramour after she had been 
mistress to her half-brother Rutowski.* 

The Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, of last century, 
inventor of modern military tactics, married the 
daughter of one Fos, an apothecary at Dessau, first, 
as Carlyle says, with the left hand, and then with the 
right hand, and with both hands together; and an 
excellent wife she made him. 

Napoleon was an upstart, and his relations climbed 
to power by his means. They showed, too, how 
quickly those who have gone up may come down 
again. The Swedish dynasty, the only one of 
Napoleon’s creation which has endured, springs from 
a family in France which belonged to the middle 
class in the latter part of last century. 

Several of the Presidents of America have exhi- 
bited in their career a striking contrast, passing from 
the obscurity where they earned their bread by manual 


* Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great,” iv. 5 ; vi.-3. 
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labour to the headship of the great Republic of the 
West. 

The line connecting Alfred the Great or William 
the Conqueror with the present royal family of Eng- 
land has been continually giving and receiving. But 
we may be sure that for every line which has run into 
it several have run out, and that it has numerous 
ramifications which heraldry knows nothing about. 

Here are a few of the streams which have flowed 
into this royal river, each equal to it in genealogical 
power. 

William the Conqueror was a bastard. His mother 
was Arlotte, daughter of a tanner in Falaise. On 
the father’s side he had descended from the Dukes of 
Normandy, the first of whom, Rollo, a half-savage 
Dane, married Griselle, daughter of Charles the 
Simple, King of France. 

The pedigree of Dame Catherine Swynford, who 
was mistress to John of Gaunt, finds for itself a double 
entrance. Her issue was legitimated by Richard II. 
- Her daughter, Jane or Johanna, was the second wife 
‘of Ralph Neville, first Earl of Westmoreland, and a 
tower in Raby Castle still bears her name. Cicely 
Neville, “the Rose of Raby,” was her youngest 
daughter, and twenty-third child of Ralph Neville. 
She was mother of Edward IV., who is in the royal 
line stretching between Alfred and Victoria. Who 
shall say how much of plebeianism Dame Swynford 
brought in with her? Yet Alfred, already too small to 
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be seen, shrunk into still smaller dimensions, and 
yielded up half of what he had left to give her room. 
Not content with this entrance, Dame Swynford got 
a repetition of herself in the royal line through 
another channel. The mother of Henry VII. was 
Margaret, only child of John, the first Duke of 
Somerset. This John was grandson of John of Gaunt, 
by his mistress, Dame Swynford. Here is bastardy 
again descending faithfully through the Conqueror of 
Bosworth Field to the reigning Sovereign. The father 
of Henry VII. was Sir Owen Tudor, who was Welsh, 
without any pretension to royal blood. Henry’s title 
was so weak that he had to bring together several 
shreds of one to eke out his claim. 

Edward IV., son of the Duke of York and of 
Cicely Neville, married Elizabeth Grey, daughter of 
Sir Richard Woodville, a private gentleman. Eliza- 
beth Grey’s mother was Jacqueline of Luxembourg, 
who contributes, like so many more, a foreign-element. 
Her daughter Elizabeth became wife of Henry VIL., 
and on this union rests the claim of the Stuarts. 
Their daughter, Margaret Tudor, married James IV. 
of Scotland, and afterwards Archibald Douglas, Earl 
of Angus, and thus became grandmother both to 
Mary Queen of Scots and her husband, Lord Darnley, 
and through them again the great-grandmother on 
both sides to James VI. of Scotland and I. of 
England. 

Vice has expedited the process by which the 
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blood of royalty has been diffused. Of this the 
career of Charles II. might suffice as an example. 

Barbara Palmer was the first of the bad women 
with whom the king consorted, and who thus became 
mother of some of our hereditary legislators. She 
was created Countess of Castlemaine, and subse- 
quently Duchess of Cleveland. She was mother of 
the Duke of Southampton and the Earl of North- 
umberland, as well as the Duke of Grafton. Her 
natural daughter, Charlotte, was mother of the Earl 
of Lichfield. | 

Another of Charles’s mistresses was the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, known previously as Mrs. Cardwell, 
of a noble but impoverished family in Brittany, who 
came to this country as a maid of honour. Her only 
child by the king was created Duke of Richmond, 
and was lineal ancestor of the present noble family 
distinguished by that title. 

Moll Davis had a daughter called Mary Tudor, 
acknowledged by the king. Katherine Pegg had a 
son by him who was made Earl of Plymouth. 

A favourite mistress was Nell Gwyn, brought up 
to fill strong water to the gentlemen, according to her 
own statement, reported by Pepys. Her father was 
a fruiterer in Covent Garden. She was sent as an 
orange girl to sell fruit and attract attention in the 
adjoining theatres, and thus came under the notice 
of His Majesty. Her eldest son by the king was 
made Earl of Burford. Eight days after the death 
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of old Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, the bastard 
boy, already Earl of Burford, was created Duke of 
St. Albans, and appointed to the lucrative offices of 
Registrar of the High Court of Chancery, and Master 
Falconer of England, which are enjoyed, in conse- 
quence, by the present duke. Nell had a second son 
by the king, called James. She could not sign her 
name, but was content with indifferent initials. She 
was, however, witty and generous, and displayed 
qualities which rendered her popular.* 

James II. married Anne Hyde. She was eldest 
daughter of Edward Hyde, sprung from Cheshire, 
who rose as a lawyer and member of parliament to 
be Earl of Clarendon and Lord Chancellor. His 
green bag and consequential air were the subject of 
mirth amongst the libertines of Charles II.’s court. 
Anne Hyde was the mother of Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne. James’s mistress was Arabella Churchill, 
sister of the great Duke of Marlborough, whose com- 
plaisance assisted her brother’s advancement. Her 


two illegitimate sons were James FitzJames, Duke of 


Berwick, a famous marshal of France, and Henry Fitz- 
James, grand prior and admiral of the French galleys. 

The Duke of Gloucester, the favourite brother 
of George III., contracted a secret marriage with 
the Dowager Countess of Waldegrave, illegitimate 


daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, while another 4 


* “The Story of Nell Gwyn,” by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A., 
originally published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1851. ‘ 
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brother, the Duke of Cumberland, secretly married 
the widow of an undistinguished Derbyshire gentle- 
man, daughter of Lord Irnham. These circumstances 
led to the passing of the Royal Marriage Bill, in 1772.* 

As this writing proceeds a notice appears in a 
daily paper of the marriage of Miss Cumby, a clergy- 
man’s daughter, of Heighington, in which it is stated, 
on the authority of the volume titled “Q@ur Noble and 
Gentle Families of Royal Descent,” that she is the 
twenty-third in lineal succession from Edward I., 
King of England, and Eleanor, his wife, daughter of 
Ferdinand III., King of Castile. 

It was mentioned lately, in a popular periodical, 
that a descendant of the Plantagenets was only a few 
years since living at Kettering, employed as a common 
labourer, his grand surname curtailed to Plant; that 
descendants of the Earl of Kent, sixth son of Edward 
I., were to be found pursuing very humble occupations, 
one called Joseph Smart a butcher at Halesowen, 
another named Joseph Wilmot keeping a turnpike 


_ gate at Cooper’s Bank, near Dudley; and that fifty 


years ago there was a sexton at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, whose lineage was traceable to the Duke of 
Gloucester, fifth son of Edward ITI. 

The facts are endless which go to show the frailty 
of social and geographical barriers against the circula- 
tion of mankind, and illustrate the rapidity of diffu- 
sion from an individual centre. 


* Lecky’s “ Eighteenth Century.” 
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THE fact of our close kinship as a nation, and also 
as a race, is calculated to stimulate philanthropy 
very powerfully. It is acknowledged that, the nearer 
the relationship, the greater the claim for help if 
help be needed. Even self-love comes to the aid 
of generosity: it is felt that what a man does for 
his own relations is, in a measure, done for him- 
self; the disgrace of neglecting them acts as a use- 
ful spur to liberality. Advocates of slavery have 
vindicated their obnoxious system by maintaining 
the absolute inferiority of the slave. Caste in India. 
is fortified by notions of a vast essential difference 
between the various orders. Oneness of nature pro- 
motes association, and becomes an argument for 
mutual respect. The oneness which is emphasized 
by near relationship makes the strongest appeal to 
the interest of the mind and the sympathy of the © 
heart. The further a people are from us geographi- 
cally or relatively, the less ordinarily is our regard 
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for their welfare, our concern over their calamities. 
The improved facilities for intercourse are destroy- 
ing the effect of geographical distance ; the realiza- 
tion of the fact that all the world are near akin 
will help mightily to lessen the social distance. 

Pride rushes into separation. It piles up succes- 
sive barriers between a man and his fellows, first 
barring off the great toiling mass, and then others, 
leaving fewer and fewer on a level with himself and 
within the circle of free and equal acquaintanceship. 
When it is seen how superior wealth will separate 

even brothers, and will lead a man to give himself 
airs without any other warrant for them, it is not 
to be wondered at that a pedigree, which for several 
generations has been confined to the éz¢e of society, 
should have the same effect. Genealogy is a favourite 
instrument of this separating pride. A wider survey 
breaks down the barriers, levels the most distin- 
guished with the common people, and induces sen- 
timents of humility. 

Our close relationship with all men enjoins that 
humanity at large should be dear to us; that we 
should have sympathy with ordinary folk; that man- 
hood should be more to us a thousand times than 
any extrinsic addition. We ought to carry within 
us a profound reverence for men, as such, irrespec- 
tive of the station they fill, or the dress they wear, 
or the size of their houses. Contempt for working 
people is rebuked by the exceptional instances 
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where they attain to greatness. So many rise by 
the splendour of their gifts and of their achieve- 
ments, we may justly infer that very many more 
remain behind who have the making of great men 
in them, but never find their opportunity. Every 
man is admonished to be on his guard with respect 
to his behaviour towards his fellows, since among 
artisans and labourers there are numerous royalties 
going about in disguise, and as he knows not when 
they may cross his path, he can be safe only by 
means of a habit of courteous consideration ex- 
tended to rich and poor alike. In talking to a man 
with horny hands we may be addressing an intellec- 
tual prince. In teaching a child we may be imparting 
knowledge to one who will attain eventually to a 
much loftier stature than one’s self, and will prove 
a great gain to the world. Most of the possessors of 
intellectual force and spiritual power are expending 
their inestimable qualities on common work. A great 
war usually brings heroes to the front who otherwise 
had been unknown. There have surely been Miltons 
who never composed an epic, and Newtons who have 
left no mark on science, and noble reformers who 
have no record in history, and saints who were never 
canonized. But Humanity, which produces these ex- 
ceptional instances known or unknown, is greater 
than they. If we see in every man a brother, we 
shall need no bribe in the shape of his passible future 
eminence nor his capability of it to make us treat 
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him as if he too had sensitive feelings and inalienable 
rights, and a mind more glorious than the flaming 
sun. 


The close kinship of mankind, especially in the 
same nation, has an important bearing on one or 
two points of theology. Since mental and physical 
tendencies are transmissible by hereditary descent, 
this kinship gives to the doctrine of natural depra- 
vity an awful significance, and shows the causes of 
taint to our blood to be near us in time, instead of 
being removed altogether away to the beginning 
of the world. If all the moral weaklings of the land 
who lived eight hundred years ago, all the vile and 
vicious, all the wild beasts in human shape, and an 
unknown number of such in the ages intervening, 
were our direct ancestors, it is not to be wondered 
at that unhappy propensities stir and strive and 
struggle for the mastery’in every man’s breast. It 
is strange that orthodox theologians should overlook 


this recent pressing source of depravity, to dwell ex- 


_ clusively on the influence upon us of an original pair 


living before historical times. It is equally strange 
that unorthodox ones should deny the existence of 
depravity communicated from that remote period, on 
the ground of its supposed injustice, when it is un- 
deniable that we.are reached by ten thousand im- 
pure channels so near at hand. The question arises 
—How is it that the depravity fed from so many 
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sources has not resulted before now in the complete 
corruption and disintegration of the race? We are 
able to encourage ourselves by remembering the vast 
amount of excellency in recent times, with which we 
are in direct communication—the heroes, saints, and 
martyrs, to say nothing of the hosts of good, plain, 
practical people of all sorts, who have left us a con- 
stitutional heritage. We have further encouragement 
in the law by which successive generations tend to 
revert to a normal type: peculiarities are got rid 
of, defects are supplemented, excesses are restrained, 
a certain amount of refuse is wrought out and cast 
aside age after age. The blind man has children 
with eyes. On the whole, we cannot marvel that, 
with such a mongrel ancestry of saints and sinners, 
we manifest such contradictory tendencies, and are 
such an enigma to ourselves, as if not two men, but 
a thousand, were contending within us for the do- 
minion in the changing moods that pass over us, 
and in the wild irregular thoughts that shoot through 
the mind and try to find their way to the surface 
to gain their own appropriate expression. That 
blessing and cursing should proceed from the same 
lips, that men should come away from prayers at 
church and get into very unlovely tempers at home, 
is doubtless very sad; but it is just what might have 
been expected from those who reckon among their 
progenitors the good and the bad, the best and the 
worst, of a whole country. 
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Each individual, containing in himself, as he does, 
so much of derived taint and imperfection, is an 
embodiment of wrongs. He is not allowed to com- 
mence life with the normal nature of a man. He 
has not to the full the physical and moral qualities 
which are necessary for the comfortable and efficient 
performance of the work to be done. By a myriad 
ancestors, some sinning, some sinned against and 
oppressed by circumstances, every man has been 
robbed, and starts on his perilous journey through 
the world weak in faculty where he should have 
been strong. He never asked for this existence— 
it was found unsought, and justice would seem to 
require that it should be an untainted gift. And 
there are those who, especially in the hey-day of 
youth, are not conscious of anything particularly 
amiss. But what is the opinion of those who in- 
herit consumptive tendencies? those who have a 
twist in their intellectual or moral constitution ? 
those to whom, by reason of hereditary disease of 
_any kind, existence is a living death? who are de- 
prived of the power of achievement, and have their 
prospects in life blighted? who become a spectacle 
of wonder and compassion, it may be of derision, 
to those who behold them ? What do men in general 
think, when the experience of years has brought 
home to them the-sense of their grievous deficiencies, 
viewed from the standard of what an average man 
ought to be? 
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Undoubtedly, in a court where absolute justice 
presided, allowance would be made for defects of 
nature, and the requirement would be lowered along 
with the lessened power. Scientific genealogy dic- 
tates to every man leniency of judgment in regard 
to his fellows. As we pity one who is the innocent 
subject of disease by which his activity is fettered, 
so ought we still more to commiserate all men as 
the heirs of a mischief so deep-seated that the fabric 
must be clean pulled down before it can be got rid 
of. Evils that are inborn are the most terrible 
kind of calamity. Tendencies to crime which are 
hereditary ; constitutional irritability, dulness, weak- 
ness, gloom; entitle the subjects of them to sym- 
pathy all the more because these things constantly 
draw down upon them unmitigated censure. They 
are ridiculed, condemned, and persecuted for what 
they cannot help, or only with the greatest difficulty. 

This doctrine of the close kinship of mankind 
triumphantly establishes, apart from genealogical 
tables, the fact that Jesus Christ had descended 
from David, King of Israel, but impairs the value 
of the fact when it is established. David flourished 
above a thousand years before Christ, and left be- 
hind him many children. The channels of succession 
being so numerous, and having their fountain-head 
so far back, had time before the birth of Christ to 
branch out in every direction, and could not have 
missed any genuine Jew in the land, especially if he 
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was of the tribe of Judah. Jesus Christ being of 
this tribe, was undoubtedly in the succession, and 
had in Him the blood of the son of Jesse. But 
then, was there a man of the tribe of Judah, at 
least, who had not? Is there a man living now in 
Europe who has not? Of course, the fact of Christ’s 
descent from David, by what is termed lineal succes- 
sion, and its value on that ground as a fulfilment of 
prophecy, are things independent of the general dif- 
fusion by which a whole tribe can be proved to have 
been David's posterity. 

In His case the phrase, “ Son of man,” had a unique 
significance; but the doctrine which has been ex- 
pounded in this book shows that it has a real and 
sublime significance to whomsoever applied. Each of 
us is “son of man” in the tremendous sense that he 
is descended from all the people who lived on earth 
a few centuries before Christ, if they have posterity 
remaining. Every individual, up to a certain point 
of historical time, measured from the beginning of the 
world, if he has descendants at all, has them in us. We 
are the offspring of the whole of humanity up to that 
point. Every slave and every lord has contributed to 
our being; and looking back to those times, each one 
may consider himself, not the child of a thin thread- 
like line of parentage, but child of the race, son of ail 
mankind, 


This subject has important bearings on the political 
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realm. It invalidates the basis of hereditary monarchy, 
and shows that it rests upon a genealogical fiction. 
It is a depraved conventionalism, a custom born of 
falsehood and of wrong, to single out the eldest child 
or any other child as the inheritor of the honours and 
emoluments of the family, to the exclusion of the rest. 
All the children are equally partakers of the parental 
nature. In the course of less than a thousand years 
the descendants of an illustrious sovereign getstrangely 
dispersed, and his blood becomes mingled with the 
common reservoir of national life. Every marriage 
outside his family runs off with half of what remained 
of him in the succession. After being halved so often, 
the wearer of his name and title, the possessor of his 
power, needs much faith or much ignorance to believe 
that he is in any real sense the peculiar descendant, 
having a claim in nature beyond millions more. If 
the sovereign is the descendant of William the Con- 
queror and of Alfred the Great, so are the subjects. 
On the ground of hereditary succession, every man 
may claim to be king and every woman to be queen. 
We are all of royal blood many times over, and the 
difference betwixt us is that some possess genealogical 
records and some do not, and those that have none 
have the least disgrace. 

Hereditary aristocratic titles have no foundation 
in nature. They are based upon deception and in- 
justice, and at best are purely arbitrary. The merit 
which wins a title, ifit be won by merit at all, cannot 
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be communicated to axzy of the children; but if the 
title without the merit be communicated, it is unfair 
to confine it to one. The eldest son, who takes it, is 
no more the child than the rest of the children. If 
any title be inherited, it ought to be common to them 
all; and if the titular inheritance continued, it would 
become common to all the population of the land in 
the course of time. It is restricted to one channel of 
descent, under the delusion that this is more direct 
and somehow closer to the founder of the family than 
other channels. The restriction takes place by means 
of a wrong done to the rest in excluding them from 
that which is as much theirs by right of nature as his 
who actually enjoys it. There could be no hereditary 
aristocracy save by the ignorance and weakness of the 
community at large, who tolerate the presence of a 
few amongst them, flaunting in their eyes and jingling 
on their ears the tokens of feudalism arbitrarily per- 
petuated in the social sphere. 
The House of Lords ought to be abolished ; for it 
is an assemblage of impostures, a convention of men 
bearing titles which are forged upon nature and are 
a dazzling delusion. It is a conglomeration of wrongs 
perpetrated from generation to generation, and breed- 
ing social mischief in the form of cringing on one side 
and contempt on the other. Its existence would be 
impossible with just and equal heirship. Such heir- 
ship would produce so many lords in the lapse of 
ages that no building would hold them. The whole 
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of the male population would eventually become 
lords, and their House would be the entire country. 
More strictly speaking, a title should be halved, 
quartered, and so on, among the descendants of the 
man originally wearing it, and then we should have 
in the midst of us such odd social phenomena as the 
half of a duke, the quarter of an earl, the tenth of a 
marquis, the twentieth of a baronet, and other propor- 
tions of aristocracy endlessly varied, the proportions 
becoming smaller in every generation, until they were 
hundredths, thousandths, and eventually millionths. 
A man who was the fifteenth part of an earl would 
look down as from a serene height on his fellow who 
was only the fiftieth of an earl. There would be room 
for many nice social distinctions, and very curious 
regulations of etiquette would be founded upon them. 
It is perfectly fantastical to see how the mass of 
people pay court and deference to those persons who 
possess titles, and fawn on them and flatter them as 
if they were demigods. They seem to suppose that 
the possession of such distinctions is a grand thing, 
strictly in accordance with the principles of equity 
between one man and another. Nor is it fora moment 
to be supposed that the wearers of them are conscious 
violators of the rights of their fellows, or that it would 
be fair under existing laws and institutions to with- 
hold these customary compliments. But the day will 
surely come when, through the shining of more light, 
their abolition by statute will be demanded, and they 
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will be withheld by general consent, or pronounced 
with a covert sneer. 

It is true that rank is usually fortified by landed 
property, which is of itself sufficient to win a craven 
deference. But when this comes, as it usually does, 
by entail and primogeniture, it is an immense aggra- 
vation of the wrong. A mere name to which a man 
is not entitled may be termed a sentimental grievance, 
but land to which he is not entitled by just heirship 
is a very substantial grievance. . 

Heirship which heaps the whole inheritance on 
one favoured child is arbitrary and unnatural. Gene- 
alogy is against it; all the children have an equal 
claim in nature to the benefit of the paternal estate, 
and daughters have an equal claim with sons. It is 
a genealogical absurdity to think that property left 
to a son remains in the family, though he may take 
to himself a wife, but that property bequeathed to a 
daughter goes out of the family if she marry. A 
man should have good reasons for his conduct when 
_he leaves more of his possessions to one child than 
another. Certainly it is for him to determine, in view 
of all the circumstances, what distribution it is right 
and well to make, exercising special caution in regard 
to a child that is a waster, and it may be discounting 
the claim of one who has received already far beyond 
what the rest have received. But the law of primo- 
geniture and entail not only prevents him from exer- 
cising discretion as to the disposition of real property, 
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but actually compels him to yield it up to one who 
may be the unworthiest, and who, at any rate, has no 
claim above the rest, except the accident of being the 
firstborn son. Where the owner of real property dies 
intestate, law gives all to him. The other children 
are systematically insulted and wronged by this 
ancient institution, which ought long since to have 
been abolished, merely for the mischief it has caused 
to the very families it has sought to enrich and exalt 
at the expense of others. 

The great possessions now enjoyed by particular 
individuals, and that have come down from distant 
times, are due to accumulated wrongs. One heir in 
the succession has been advantaged to the exclusion 
of scores, and eventually of hundreds and thousands. 
That which in nature was as much theirs as his, is 
now, by the outrage of nature, his alone. That which 
should have flowed in many channels, shallow but 
sufficient to fertilize, has been carried in a single 
stream, deep and full, but comparatively useless— 
mostly wasted. Much of the waste is seen clearly 
and painfully enough in the profuse and extravagant 
style of living, where one consumes what would 
decently maintain fifty. When the properties of the 
country are thus piled up on a foundation of gigantic 
wrong, it would be unreasonable to expect a full 
measure of national health and prosperity, or that 
it should be really well with the people. 

A man by means of entail may keep his estate 
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together for many generations, but he cannot keep 
his own nature from dispersion. Even his name 
runs in a wider channel than his entailed estate, but 
his vitality seeks a course wide as the world. Estate 
and name are both misleading. The chief thing, the 
personal nature, has escaped their bounds. A man is 
dear to himself, and he seeks by name and tied-up 
properties to indicate his presence to the future, 
whereas the presence is fled. It has become mingled 
with a wider element, even with humanity at large ; 
yet for this humanity, which alone can contain him, 
he has had perhaps no care—he has rather, it may 
be, despised it. 

Entail and primogeniture are doomed to go, and 
only wait the hour and the man. Law has already 
relaxed the grasp of the eldest son on personal estate, 
and provides for its distribution in cases of intestacy. 
In France, Belgium, and Holland, and wherever the 
Code Napoléon prevails, it compels, in these cases, an 
equal distribution of real estate as well amongst all 
the children. There is equal distribution in Germany, 
- Austria, Italy, Greece, Portugal, Norway, and Sweden, 
in most of the cantons of Switzerland, and in most of 
the States of America, likewise in Lower Canada and 
most of the British colonies. 

It is an interesting speculation to follow down the 
ownership of the land with entail put upon a natural 
basis, and real estate distributed equally among all 
descendants. By a natural process of inheritance 
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it would eventually be nationalized. Inasmuch as 
every man’s descendants gradually become the nation, 
the ownership of land, if it widened out in the same 
way, would gradually become national. But if equally 
divided among all the heirs in each successive genera- 
tion, it would get subdivided at last to yards and 
inches. If it remained undivided from the death of 
the present owners, and the heirs received all along 
simply a proportionate dividend until the whole 
nation became entitled, each person’s share in any 
particular estate, when this point was reached would, 
have shrunk to the decimals of a farthing. It would 
be impossible to watch over the interests of each indi- 
vidual from age to age so that every one should 
receive his due quota, no more, no less, and if it 
were possible the minute subdivision would destroy 
the value. We could conceive an arrangement, 
indeed, whereby, when properties had been sub- 
divided to a certain degree of tenuity, they should 
all be cast into a national estate, the rent of which 
should be the public revenue; but no scheme requiring 
so much time to work it out would have any chance 
of being adopted ; the people would not be willing to 
wait, nor statesmen to propose so serious'a change 
when, though it might be commenced, there would be 
so little guarantee for its ever being completed. Nor 
is any opinion here expressed as to whether or not, 
if such a scheme were carried out, the loss of so much 
stimulus and staying power, by the destruction of 
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individual proprietorship, would have an adequate 
compensation in the general weal. The speculation 
is advanced merely to show the direction in which 
the equal heirship of equal descendants sets. It 
points to a wide distribution of property, where each 
individual would commence life at an advantage, a 
few steps up the ladder, instead of being quite down 
in the ditch, as are the majority—poor and penniless, 
dependent for everything on the exertions of the 
present hour. 

___ If it be asked—What are your plans for the ex- 
pression of brotherhood, and for bringing about that 
better day when men shall treat one another as 
brothers ought to do? the answer is that this book 
is written to demonstrate kinship, not to propose any 
particular reform which would give it expression. 
Let the kinship be understood and realized, and 
existing methods will be utilized to an extent that 
will more than double their present efficiency, and 
whatever new plans may be required will be created 
_ under the inspiration of a noble sentiment. 
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CONCLUSION. 


WE hardly know whether to admire most the ancestry 
or the posterity of men as revealed by this argument 
from pedigrees. The wonder at opposite ends seems 
equal, Each person now living is from all mankind 
in a distant past, and in all the many generations 
preceding the point where that past commences, 
measuring backwards from us. Each, from that point 
upwards to the origin of the race who has left behind 
him permanent lineage, is parent of all now living. 
We have to remember that it is not merely a par- 
ticular individual that has universal ancestry in this 
way, but that all are from all. Also we must bear in 
mind that not only a certain ancestor is parent, but 
that all combined with him are the same, so that, as 
it is all from all, it is in like manner all to all. Simi- 
larly measuring onwards, each person now living whose 
race is not to die out becomes identified with all 
humanity ; and posterity, like ancestry, traced from 
such a small beginning, grows to be wide as the 
world. 

The brotherhood of men is seen to be no mere 
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figure of speech. -Cousinship is a fraction of brother- 
hood, and every man is cousin so many times over 
that the united fractions contained in him are equal 
to a brother’s genealogical quantity. When added 
together, they make 1, the unit of brotherhood, just 
as $-+4=1 in a brother so called. Two hundred 
and forty pence make a sovereign as truly as two 
half-sovereigns make the same sum. 

It may be said—We always knew there was uni- 
versal kinship if we went up far enough, namely, to 
the beginning of the world, and that we are all 
brothers and sisters, since we have descended from 
the same original stock. But the argument now 
concluded starts from the opposite end, and shows 
the process of kinship to proceed with unsuspected 
rapidity, and to be accomplished at a comparatively 
early date, an immense distance short of the be- 
ginning. Instead of proving the kinship of men @ 
priort, we prove it @ posteriort, beginning from a 
living individual whose existence is undeniable, and 


. travelling upwards till, over and over again, we know 


not how often, the whole world has been crossed and 
linked together, the ultimate origin being immaterial 
to the arugment. 

But we may relax for a moment, ere we close, the 
uttermost demand of the argument, for the sake of 
those whose convictions travel slowly, and who are 
reluctant to admit the truth in all its amplitude. Let 
it be granted that the multiplying power fails to 
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make ancestry in the same country ever really 
national, or in the world at large ever really uni- 
versal, until at least mankind have shrunk down to 
the dimensions of a family, the blaze of evidence 
compels us to admit that the number of ancestors 
living at the same time becomes very numerous, 
becomes immense, swells to thousands and to 
myriads, and that in the future the multiplication 
of posterity will do the same. Even this admission 
involves the principle which underlies this argument, 
and expands genealogy far beyond the limits of 
possibility, according to the reckoning of nearly all 
men. It gives to ancestry and to posterity wonderful 
breadth and heightened human interest ; transforms 
the nail-rod into a huge tree which ramifies all 
around. To him who believes that, in a given year 
of some far-off century, his forelders amounted to 
myriads, though he may not care to claim a nation, 
still less a universe as forelders, ancestry will appear 
something vast, amorphous, awful in significance, and 
rife with unknown seeds of living influence. After 
all, it is this fact of'a very great multiplying power, 
leading to an extensive contemporaneous parentage, 
that is the most important thing for us, and is true, 
whether or not we proceed definitely to include all 
men throughout the nation or throughout the world 
within our genealogical lines. The geologist shows 
that similar causes are at work now as of old—such 
as glaciers descending from the mountains in Switzer- 
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land at a certain average rate per year—from which 
_he explains changes effected long ago, the marks of 
which remain on the earth’s surface, and makes some 
approximation towards their period without definitely 
fixing its limits. The genealogist may do the same. 

Genealogy pure and simple is independent of the 
important: questions of heredity, while forming the 
necessary basis of their elucidation. It may be that 
of children of the same parentage one inherits more 
vitality than another or more of particular qualities 
than another. It may be that among the ancestors 
coexisting in a recent generation one has impressed 
a certain descendant much more deeply than any 
other ancestor of that generation. But with this we 
have nothing to do here. Genealogically, all the 
children are equal. The place of each ancestor in the 
pedigree is a fact influential and essential, which re- 
mains when variations of influence have been allowed. 
In taking the statistics of population in a country, 
every human being counts for one, though some have 
more humanity in them than others. Likewise in 
genealogy, every ancestor stands for one, though it 
may be quite true that this individual has exerted 
more and that less than the average influence on 
posterity. Heredity is a variable quantity ; genealogy 
is mathematically constant. 

Whatever mankind were at the beginning, they 
_are now one blood. This has been mingled in all 
manner of ways; it is perpetually being mixed anew 
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all over the globe. Kinship is travelling in every 
direction from innumerable centres, repeating itself 
evermore. In regard to their essential nature men 
are on an equality. They are related to one another 
by countless ties, some of which are known, but most 
unknown, lost to view by Time, which, as with one 
hand it reveals—converting what had been, from all 
eternity, future into the present—so with the other 
hand it conceals, turning the present into the past 
for ever, and then burying it in an ever-deepening 
grave, and hiding it from the sight of the living. 
We move about amongst unacknowledged and un- 
recognized relations. All the world are near akin. 


THE END. 
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8vo, 75. 6d. 

GLOVER, F., M.A.—Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

GOODENOUGH, Commodore F G.—Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GORDON, Major-General C. G.i—His Journals at Kartoum. 
Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. Ecmont Hake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 LIllustrations. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 21s. Also a Cheap Edition in I vol., 65. 


Gordon’s (General).Last Journal. A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England from GENERAL GORDON. Repro- 
duced by Photo-lithography. Imperial 4to, £3 3s. 


Events in his Life. From the Day of his Birth to the Day of 


his Death. By Sir H. W. Gorpon. With Maps and Illus- 


trations. Second Edition. Demy $yo, 7s. 6d. 


GOSSE, Edmund. —Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contri- 
bution to the History of English Poetry. Demy 8yo, Ios. 6d. 

GOULD, kev. S. Baring, M.A.—Germany, Present and Past. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. ; 

The Wicar of Morwenstow. A Life of Robert Stephen 

Hawker. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GOWAN, Major Walter E.—A. Ivanoff’s -Russian Grammar, 
(16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6s, 


GOWER, Lord Ronald. My Reminiscences. MINIATURE EDITION, 
printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, 105. 6d. 
Bric-a-Brac. Being some Photoprints taken at Gower Lodge, 
Windsor. Super royal 8vo. 


Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch, 
With Portrait and Facsimiles, Fcap, 4to, 10s, 6d, 
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GOWER, Lord Ronaid.—continued. 


Wotes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883- 
1884. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Social Problem, in its Economic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


' GREY, Rowland.—In Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks. 


Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., M.A.—Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 


the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


- The Temple of Humanity, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


GURNE Y, Edmund.—Tertium Quid: chapters on Various Disputed 


Questions. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


HADDON, Caroline.—The Larger Life, Studies in Hinton’s 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


| HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.—The History of Creation. Translation 


revised by Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
8vo, 325. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 325. 

A Wisit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Hux ey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Hamilton, Memoirs of Arthur, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Handbook of Home Rule, being Articles on the Irish Question by 


Various Writers. Edited by JAMEs Bryce, M.P. Second 
_ Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. sewed, or Is. 6d. cloth. 


HARRIS, William —The History of the Radical Party in 
Parliament. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


 HAWEIS, Rev. H. R., M.A.—Current Coin. Materialism—The 


Devil—Crime>-Drunkenness—Pauperism—Emotion—Recreation 
—The Sabbath, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
Thoughts for the Times. Fonrteenth Edition, Crown 8yo, 5s. 
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HAWETS, Rev. H. R., M.A.—continued. 


Unsectarian Family Prayers. New Edition, Fceap. 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 


HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel.—SN orks. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each volume. 


HEATH, Francis Georee.—Autumnal Leaves. Third and cheaper 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sylvan Winter. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown $vo, 145. 


Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art. The Introduction, translated by 
BERNARD BOSANQUET. Crown 8vo, 55. 

HENNESSY, Sir John Pope.—Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, 10s. 6d. 


HENRY, Philip.—Diaries and Letters of. Edited by MATTHEW 
Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HINTON, ¥.—Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 
W. GuLt, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the Manuscripts of 

the late James Hinton. Edited by CAROLINE HADDON. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, §s. f 


The Law Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 
Edited by MarGARET HINTON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 


Homer’s Iliad. Greek text, with a Translation by J. G. CORDERY. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 245. 

HOOPER, Mary.—Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Twentieth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. ‘ : 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown $vo, 2s. 6d. 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6a. 

HOPKINS, Ellice. — Work amongst Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

HORNADAY, W. T7.—Two Years in a Jungle. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. ; 

HOSPITALIER, £.—The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by JuLius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 25s. 
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HOWARD, Rotert, M.A.—The Church of England and other 
Religious Communions. A course of Lectures delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham. Crown 8vyo, 7s. 6d. 


How to Make a Saint; or, The Process of Canonization in the 
Church of England. By the Pric. | Fcap 8vo, 35. 6d. 


HUNTER, William C.—Bits of Old China. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


HYVNDMAN, H. M.—The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


IDDESLEIGH, Lari of.—The Pleasures, Dangers, and Uses 
of Desultory Reading. Fcap. 8vo, in Whatman paper 
cover, Is. 


IM THURN, Everard F.—Axmong the Indians of Guiana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


FACCOUD, Prof. S—The Curability and Treatment of Pul- 
monary Phthisis. Translated and edited by Monracu 
Lussock, M.D. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


Jaunt ina Junk: A Ten Days’ Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


JENKINS, £., and RAYMOND, 7.—The Architect’s Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FENKINS, Rev. Canon R. C—Heraldry : English and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations, 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


The Story of the Caraffa: the Pontificate of Paul IV. 
Small crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


FOEL, L.—A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, — 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


¥OHNSTON, H. H., F.ZS5.—The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
over 80 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


YORDAN, Furneaux; F.R.C.S.—Anatomy and Physiology in 
Character. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


JOYCE, P. W., LL.D., e¢c.—Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 
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KAUFMANN, Rev. M., B.A.—Socialism : its Nature, its Dae 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Utopias 5 or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Tes 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


KAY, David, F.R.G.S.—Education and Educators. Crown 8vo. 
ys. Od. 

KAY, Foseph.—Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. JoHN BricHT, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

** Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Review 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the RIGHT 
Hon. G. OSBoRNE MorGaAn, Q.C., M.P. Cloth, Is. 6¢@.; paper 
covers, Is. 

KELKE, W. H. H.—An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

KEMPIS, Thomas a.—Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition.—Parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 25. 6¢. The Cabinet 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, Is. ; cloth boards, 1s, 6d, The 
Miniature Edition, cloth limp, 32mo, Is. 

** All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was 
spent. With numerous Illustrations. By F. R. Cruisz, M.D, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

KETTLEWELL, Rev. S.— Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 

KIDD, Foseph, M.D.—The Laws of Therapeutics § or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8v0; 65. 
KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 

our Race. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.—Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood, Sixteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols, Crown 
8¥0, Tea 

*.* Also a People’s Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 


All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. ‘Third Edition, Crown $vo, 7s. 6d. 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers? and 
Sailors’ Libraries. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. © 


KNOX, Alexander A.—The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria, New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown $vo, 65, 
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Kosmos ; or, the Hope of the World. 35. 6a, 

Land Concentration and Irresponsibility of Political Power, 
as causing the Anomaly of a Widespread State of Want by the 
Side of the Vast Supplies of Nature. Crown 8vo, 5.. 

LANDON, Foseph.—School Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LAURIE, S. S—The Rise and Eatly Constitution of Univer- 
Sities. With a Survey of Medizval Education. Crown 8y 0, 65. 


LEE, Rev. F. G.. D.C.L.—The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 155. 


LEFEVRE, | Right Hon. G, Shaw.—Peel and O’Connell. Demy 
8vo, 105. 6d. 

Letters from an Unknown Friend. By the Author of ‘‘ Charles 
Lowder,” With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. CLEAVER. Fcap. 
8vo, Is, 

Life of a Prig. By One. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—The Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881, With 
Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Buddhism in Christendom ; or, Jesus the Essene. With 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 15s. 

LONGFELLOW, H. Wadsworth.—Life. By his Brother, SamuEL 
LONGFELLOW, With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols. Demy 
8vo, 425. 

LONSDALE, Margaret.—Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait, 
Twenty-ninth Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

George Eliot: Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


LOUNSBURY, Thomas R.—James Fenimore Cooper. With 
; Portrait. Crown 8vo, 55. 


LOWDER, Charles.—-A Biography. By the Author of “ St. Teresa.” 
‘ Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 35. 62. © 


: LUCKES, Eva C. £.—Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for 
Nurses. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

LYALL, William Rowe, D.D.—Propedeia Prophetica 5 or, The 
Use and Design of the Old Testament Examined. New Edition, 
With Notices by Grorcr C, PEARSON, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Demy 8vo, Ios, 6d. 

LYTTON, Edward Bulwer, Lord.—Life, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the Eart or Lytron. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8yo, Vols. I. and II., 32s, 
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MACAULAY, G, C.—Francis Beaumont: A Critical Study. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


MACHIAVELLI, Niccol, — Life and Times. By Prof. VILLArt. 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48s. 


Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by NINIAN HILL THomson, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, 125. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6s. 


MACNEILL, F G. Swift—How the Union was carried. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper covers, Is. 


MAGNUS, Lady.— About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAGUIRE, Thomas.—Lectures on Philosophy. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 


MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen Sea: 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the A/ert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARTINEAU, Gertrude.—Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6a. 

MASON, Charlotte M.—Home Education : a Course of Lectures to 
Ladies. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Matter and Energy: An Examination of the Fundamental Concep- 
ceptions of Physical Force. By B. L. L. Small crown $vo, 2s. 

MAUDSLEY, H., M.D.—Body and Will. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, 12s. 

Watural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 

McGRATH, Terence.—Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. : 

MEREDITH, M.A.—Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon DENISON. 32mo, limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


MILLER, Edward.—The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2vols, Large 
post 8yvo, 15s. 


The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8yo, 4s, 
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MILLS, Herbert.—Poverty and the State} or, Work for the Un- 
employed. An Inquiry into the Causes and Extent of Enforced 
Idleness, with a Statement of a Remedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MITCHELL, Lucy M—A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super- 
royal 8vo, 42s. 

MOCKLER, £.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

MOHL, Fulius and Mary.—Letters and Recollections of. By 
-M. C.M. Simpson. With Portraits and Two Illustrations. Demy 
8yo, 155. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev. W. Nassau, M.A.—WHistory of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MORELL, F. R.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 

Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MORGAN, C. Lioyd—The Springs of Conduct. An Essay in 
Evolution. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MORISON, F. Cotter.—The Service of Man: an Essay towards the 

Religion of the Future. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

MORSE, £. S., Ph.D.—First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

My Lawyer: A Concise Abridgment of the Laws of England. Bya 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

NELSON, F. H., M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindi Law. Demy 8vo, gs. 

Indian Usage and Judge-made Law in Madras. Demy 
8vo, 125. 

_ NEWMAN, Cardinal.—Characteristics from the Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author’s personal Approval. Seventh Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 
i be had, 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN, Francis William.—Essays on Diet. Small crown $vo, 

cloth limp, 2s. 


New Social Teachings. By Potiricus. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.—Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Paleontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NIHILL, Rev. H. D.—The Sisters of St. Mary at the Cross: 
Sisters of the Poor and their Work. Crown 8vo, 25. 62, 
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NOEL, The Hon. Roden.—Essays on Poetry and Poets. Demy 
8vo, 125. 


NOPS, Marianne.—Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Nuces: EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PuBLIC ScHooL LATIN 

Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each Is. 
** The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3s. 

OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa, Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

OBRIEN, R. Barry.—Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, 
with other Essays. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


OGLE, Anna C.—A Lost Love. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


OMEARA, Kathleen.—Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to 
the Sick. Small crown 8vo, 55. 

One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer, By 
Either and Both. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ONELL, the late Rev. Lord.—Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, ; 

Essays and Addresses. Crown $vo, 5s. 

OTTLEY, H. Bichersteth.—The Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. oa 

Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : 

PADGHAM, Richard.—In. the Midst of Life we are in Death. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. ; 

PALMER, the late William.—Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by JoHN H. CARDINAL 
NEWMAN, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Early Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 
by the Rev. Provost Nortucorr, D.D., and the Rey. Canon 
Brownitow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 425., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 25s. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. each volume. | 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
2 vols, 
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Parchment Library —continued. 
Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 


De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by RICHARD GARNETT. 


The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by STANLEY LANE-POOLE and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. Edited by EpmMuND 
GOssE. 

Selections from Milton’s Prose Writings. Edited by 
ERNEST MYERS. : 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by. the Rev, Canon T. K, 
CuHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface and. Notes by AUSTIN 
DOBSON. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by OswaLpD CRAWFURD, 

English Lyrics. 5 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Partison, 
With Portrait after Vertue. 


French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by GEORGE SAINTSs- 
BURY. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 


Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dosson, | 
and an Etched Portrait ge an unfinished’ Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 


Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT, 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
_ Holy Days throughout the Year. ‘With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rey. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 


Shakspere’s Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AusTIN 
Dozsson., With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 


Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. CorNIsu, Assistant 
Master at Eton. »With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne, 
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Parchment Library—continued, 
Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Epwarp DOWDEN. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 
English Odes. Selected by EpMuND Gossz. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas A Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems: Selected from Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by RICHARD GARNETT and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. : 

PARSLOE, Foseph.—Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PASCAL, Blaise.—The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 
Auguste Molinier, by C. KEGAN PauL. Large crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or 
cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. 

PAUL, Alexander.—Short Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

PAUL, C. Kegan.—Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

PEARSON, Rev. S—SWeek-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

PENRICE, Major 7.—Arabic and English Dictionary of the 
Koran. 4to, 21s. 

PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar.—The Races of Man and their Geo- 


graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown: ~ 


8vo, 9s. 


PIDGEON, D.—An Engineer’s Holiday ; on Notes of a Round 


Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition, Large 
crown $vo, 75. 6d. : 

Old World Questions and New World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Plain Thoughts for Men, Light Lectures delivered at Forester’s 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6@°; paper covets, Is. 

PRICE, Prof. Bonamy.— Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, 55. 

Prig’s Bede: the Venerable Bede, Expurgated, Expounded, and -Ex- 
posed, By The Prig. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 35, 6d. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rey. J. S. Exeti, M.A., and the Very Rev. Dean H. D. M. 
SPENCE, M.A., D.D. 


Genesis. By the Rev. T. WHITELAW, D.D. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Monrcomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Reprorp, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastincs, Rev. W. 
Rozerts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon FarRAR, D.D., F.R.S.; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cor- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A. Eighth Edition, 
I vol., 155. 


Exodus. By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Youngc, B.A., Rev. C. A. GOODHART, 
Rev. J. URQUHART, and the Rev. H. T. Ropyonns. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., 18s. 


Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary. Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. CoLLins, Rev. Professor A. CAVE, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Reprorp, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
MACDONALD, Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCHEYNE EpGAR. Fourth Edition. 155. 


Wumbers. By the Rev. R. WINTERBOTHAM, LL.B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. BINNIE, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rey. D. Younc, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. THoMAS WHITELAW, M.A. _ Fifth 
Edition. 15y. ‘ 


Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. CLEMANCE, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Epcar, M.A., Rev. D. DAvigs, M.A. Fourth 
edition. 15, 


Joshua. By Rev. J. J. LiAs, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
Ss. R. ALpRipGE, LL.B., Rev. R. GLover, Rev. E. DE 
PRESSENSE, D.D., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, 125, 6d. 


Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Baru and WELLS, and 
Rev. J. Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. SraruHam, and 
Rey. Professor J. THomson, M.A. Fifth Edition. tos. 6d. 


1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smiru, D.D.. With Homilies 
by Rey. DoNALD FRAsER, D.D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, and 
Rey. B. Date. Sixth Edition. 15s. 


1 Kings. By theRev. JosepH Hammonp, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. pz PressEensté, D.D., Rev. J. WaITE, B.A., 
Rey. A. RowLanp, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Rey. 
J. Urquuart. Fifth Edition, 155, 
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Pulpit Commentary, The—continued. 
1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. BArkKER, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. WHITFIELD, 
M.A., and Rev, RICHARD GLOVER. 155, 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rey. CanonG, RAWLINSON, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Reprorp, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S, Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rey. W. 
CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. Hastines, Rev. W. DINwIpDIE, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. RowLanps, B.A., Rev. G. Woop, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B., and the Rey. J. S. 
Ext, M.A. Sixth Edition. I vol, sy L205, 102 


Isaiah. By the Rev. Canon G. Raw Linson, M.A. With bea iies 
by Rev. Prof. E. Jounson, M.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., 
Rev. W. M. SratTuam, and Rev. R. Tuck, B.A, Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 15s. each. 


Jeremiah. (Vol. I.) By the Rev. Canon T. K. Curyne, M.A., 
D.D. With Homilies by the Rev. W. F. ApENnry, M.A., Rev. 
A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rey. J. WAITE, 
B.A., and Rev. D. Youne, B.A. Third Edition, 15s, 


Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By Rey. T. K. 
CHEYNE, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof, J. R. THoMson, 
M.A., Rev. W.. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. A. F. Murr, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. Youne, BA, 155. 


Hosea and Joel. By the Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, Ph, D,, DD, 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M. A. Rev. 
A. ROWLAND, B.A., LL.B., Rev. C. JERDAN, M.A., fr 3.: 
Rey. J. Orr, M.A.,, B. Dy and Rev. D, THOMAS, D.D. 15s. 


Pulpit Commentary, The. (Mew Testament Series.) 
St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. BickersteTH, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. THomson, M. A., Rev. Prof. . 
J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D., Rev. Prof. JoHNson, M.A,, Rev. A. 
ROWLAND, B.A., Tie Be Rev. Ay Mutr, and Rey. R. GREEN. 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols., 21s, 


The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of BATH and WELLS. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P, C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof, E. JoHNnson, M.A., Rev, Prof. R. A. REDFORD, D51cNB; 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A, © Third Edition. 
2 vols., 215. 


1 Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D.° With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomnp, LL.D., Rey. 
Davip Tuomas, D.D., Rev. D. FRAsER, D.D., Rey. Prof, 
J. R. THomson, M.A., “Rey. J. Warr, B.A., Rey. R, Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. HURNDALL, M.A., and Rev. H. BREMNER, B, D; 
Third Edition, 15s. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The—continued. 

2 Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
FARRAR, D.D., and Rev. Prebendary E. HuxTasLe. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lrrscoms, LL.D., Rev. Davip 
Tuomas, D.D., Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. HuRNDALL, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. THOMSON, 
M.A., Rev. R. FINLAYSON, B.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., 
Rey. R. M. Epcar, M.A., and Rev. T. CrosKERY, D.D. 21s. 


Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. By the Rev. Prof. 
W. G. Buarxiz, D.D., Rev. B. C. CAFFIN, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. Frnpiay, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. THomas, D.D., 
Rey. R. M. Epcar, M.A., Rev. R. FINLAysON, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. Aprenry, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskerv, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. Canon VERNON HuTTON, and 
Rev. U. R. THomAs, D.D. Second Edition. 21s. 


Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. By the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Rev. Dr. GLoAG and Rey. Dr. EALEs. 
With Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Carrin, M.A., Rev. R. 
FInLAyson, B.A., Rev. Prof. T. CrosKEery, D.D., Rev. W. F. 
ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. STATHAM, and Rev. D. THOMAs, 

Sew Ds 15s, 


Hebrews and James, By the Rev. J. BArMBY, D.D., and Rev 
Prebendary E. C. S. Ginson, M.A. With Homiletics by the 
Rev. C. JERDAN, M.A., LL.B., and Rev. Prebendary E. C. S, 
Gizson. And Homilies by the Rey. W. JonEs, Rev. C. New, 
Rev. D. Youn, B.A.,-Rev. J. S. Bricur, Rev. T. F. Lockver, 
B.A., and Rev. C. JERDAN, M.A., LL.B. Second Edition. 155, 


PUSEY, Dr.—Sermons for the Church’s Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late EpwArpD BoUVERIE Pusgy, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

RANKE, Leopold von.—Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. PROTHERO. 
Demy 8yo, 16s. 


_RENDELL, ¥. M.—Concise Handbook of the Island of © 


Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island, Fcap. 
8vo, Is. 6d. 

REVELL, W, /.—Ethical Forecasts. Crown 8yo, 

REYNOLDS, Rev. 7 W.—The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science, Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 145. 


The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sess Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith: Demy 
VO, 145. 
The World to Come: Immortality a Physical Fact, Crown 
8vo, 6s, 


_ 
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RIB OT, Prof. Th.—Heredity: A Psychological Study of its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A.—Life and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. STOpFORD Brooke, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s, 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev. FL. W., M.A.—continued. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton, New and Cheaper Edition, Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8yo, 
35. 6d. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains, A New 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

An Analysis of Tennyson’s ‘*In Memoriam.” (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 25 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. Fcap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half-morocco. 

* * A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s. 6d. 

ROMANES, G. F— Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by CHARLES Da F.R.S) 
Demy 8vo, 125. 

ROOSEVELT, Theodore. WAunting Trips of a Ranchman. 
Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. With 26 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

ROSMINI SERBATI, Antonio.—Life. By the Rev. W. LocKHART. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Rosmini’s Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Sz’ origine delle idee. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6¢. each. 

Rosmini’s Psychology. 3 vols. Demy $vo [Vols, I. and II. now 
ready], 10s. 6d. each. 

ROSS, Yanet.—\talian Sketches. With 14 full-page Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


RULE, Martin, M.A.—The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 325. 
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‘ SAMUELL, Richard.—Seven, the Sacred Number: Its use in 
Scripture and its Application to Biblical Criticism. Crown 8vo, 
Ios. 6d. 
SAYCE, kev. Archibald Henry.—Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 21s. 


SCOONES, W. Baftiste.—Four Centuries of English. Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 

: ie crown 8vo, 6s. 

SEE, Prof. Germain.—Bacillary Phthisis of the Lungs. Trans- 
lated and edited for English Practitioners by WILLIAM HENRY 
WEDDELL, M.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Shakspere’s Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
18s. ; in cloth box, 21s. ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. 

Shakspere’s Works, an Index to. By EVANGELINE O’CONNOR, 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe.—Life. By Epwarpd Downven, LL.D, 
2vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 36s. 

SHILLIT O, Rev. Foseph.—Wlomanhood : its. Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Shooting, Practical Hints. Being a Treatise on the Shot Gun and 
its Management. By ‘‘20 Bore.” With 55 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 125. 4 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorized Translation by HANs 
THARAU, from the German ‘‘ Memorials of AMALIE VON 
LasAvuLx.”» Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SKINNER, Fames—A Memoir. By the Author of ‘‘Charles Lowder.” 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon CARTER, and Portrait. 
Large crown, 75. 6d. 

*,..* Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

SMEA TON, D. Mackenzie. —The Loyal Karens of Burma. 
Crown 8vo, 45. 6d, 

SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Early and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH, Sir W. Cusack, Bart.—Our War Ships. A Naval Essay. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of ‘‘ Many Voices.” Crown 8vo, 55. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by GEORGE SAINTsBURY. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 12s.; vellum, 15s. 
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SPEDDING, Fames—Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, 125. 6d. 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Macaulay and Bacon. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. VENABLES, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 18s, 

Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. 

STREATFEILD, Rev. G. S., M@.A.—Lincolnshire and the Danes. 
Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

STRECKER-WISLICENUS.—Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HOpGKINSON, 
Ph,D., and A. J. GREENAWAY, F.I.C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Suakin, 18855 being a Sketch of the Campaign of this year. By an 
Officer who was there. Second Edition. Crown $yo, 2s. 6d. . 

SULLY, Fames, M.A.—Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 145. 

Sunshine and Sea. A Yachting Visit to the Channel Islands and 
Coast of Brittany. With Frontispiece from a Photograph and 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SWEDENBORG, Eman.—De Cultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tum de Pri- 
mogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the Birth 
of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Living Creatures, 
Translated from the original Latin. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Prodromus Philosophie Ratiocinantis de Infinito, 
et Causa Finali Creationis : deque Mechanismo Opera- 
tionis Anime et Corporis. Edidit THomas MuRRAY GORMAN, 
M.A, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, . 

TACITUS.—The Agricola. A Translation. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TARRING, C. F7.—A Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TAYLOR, kev. Isaac.—The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 

TAYLOR, Feremy.—The Marriage Ring. With Preface, Notes, 
and Appendices. Edited by FRANcIs BuRDETT Money Coutts, 

, Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; 

TAYLOR, Sediey.— Profit Sharing between Capital and 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Industrial 
Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by ARCHIBALD and 
Henry Brices, with remarks by SEDLEY TAYLOR. Crown 8yo, 
2s, 6d, 
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THOM, F. Hamilton.—Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Two Series, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6@. each. 


THOMPSON, Sir H.—Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper covers, Is. 


TIDMAN, Paul F—Money and Labour. 1s. 6d. 


TIPPLE, Rev. S. A.A—Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TODHUNTER, Dr. —A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s, 


TOLSTOJ, Count Zeo.—Christ’s Christianity. Translated from the 
Russian, Large crown 8yo, 75. 6d. ; 
TRANT, William.—Trade Unions: Their Origin, Objects, and 
_ Efficacy. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. paper covers, Is. 
TRENCH, The late R. C., Archbishop.—Notes on the Parables of 
Our Lord. Fourteenth Edition. 8vo, 12s, Cheap Edition, 
; 7s. Od, 
Wotes on the Miracles of Our Lord. Twelfth Edition, 
8vo, 12s. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Studies in the Gospels. Fifth Edition, Revised. 8vo, tos. 6d, 


Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages in 
Holy Scripture. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Synonyms of the New Testament. Tenth Edition, En 
larged. 8vo, 125, 


Sermons New and Old. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


On the Authorized Version of the WNew Testament. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 7s. 


Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in 
Asia. Fourth Edition, Revised. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition drawn from the : 
Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his Merits as an 
Interpreter of Holy ‘Scripture. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 
Ios. 6d. 


‘ 
Shipwrecks of Faith. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in May, 1867. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Lectures on Medieval Church History. Being the Sub- 
“stance of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, London. Second 
. Edition. 8vo,-12s, 
English, Past and Present. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. : 
On the Study of Words. Nineteenth Edition, Revised, 
Feap. 8vo, 5s, 
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TRENCH, The laté R. C., Archbishop.—continued, 
Select Glossary of English Words Used Formerly in 
Senses Different from the Present. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edition, Enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo, 45. 


Poems. Collected and Arranged anew. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Poems. Library Edition. 2 vols, Small crown $yo, tos, 


Sacred Latin Poetry. Chiefly Lyrical, Selected and Arranged 
for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved, Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 


A Household Book of English Poetry. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With 
Translations from his ‘ Life’s a Dream” and ‘‘ Great Theatre of 
the World.” Second Edition, Revised and Improved, Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 55. 6d. 


Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years’ War. Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo, 45. 


Plutarch: his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selec- 
tions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and 
Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. 8vo, 6s. 

TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., F.R.C.P.—Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 125. 

TWINING, Louisa.—VWlorkhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


VAUGHAN, H. Halford.-—New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 125. 6d. each. 


VICARY, Ff. Fulford.-Saga Time. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


VOGT, Lieut.-Col. Hermann.—The Egyptian War of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 6s... 


VOLCKXSOM, E. W. v.—Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


WALPOLE, Chas. George.—A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices, Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 65, 
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WARD, Wilfrid.—The Wish to Believe. A Discussion Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, 55. 


WARD, William George, Ph.D.—Essays on the Philosophy: of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by WILFRID WARD. 
2vols, Demy 8vo, 21s. 


WARNER, Francis, M.D.—Lectures on the Anatomy of Move- 
ment. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WARTER, 7 W.—An Old Shropshire Oak. 2vols. Demy 8vo, 
285. 


WEDMORE, Frederick.—The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WHITMAN, Sidney.—Conventional Cant: its Results and Remedy, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHITNEY, Prof. William Pe itcantials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


WHITWORTH, George Clifford.—An. Anglo-Indian Dictionary : 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


WILSON, Lieut.-Col, C. T.—Lhe Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


WILSON, Mrs. R. F.—The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven, 
. JEAN BAPTISTE, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WOLTMAWNN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMAWNN, Dr. Karl.—History 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
Vol. I. Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 28s. ; 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30s. Vol. II. The Painting of the 
Renascence. 42s. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 455. 


YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—A Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


YOUMANS, L£liza A.—First Book of Botany. Designed to 
E Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown $vo, 2s. 6d. 


YOUNG, Arthur.—Axial Polarity of Man’s Word-Embodied 
Ideas, and its Teaching. Demy 4to, I5s. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. - 


I. Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 
By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. 55. 

II, Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of ‘‘ Natural Selection” and ‘‘ Inheritance ” to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Eighth Edition. 4s. 
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Edition. 55. ; 


VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
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Third Edition, 55. 
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Third Edition, 5y. ee 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 
Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 5s. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D,, LL.D. Twentieth Edition, 
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XIV, Fungi: their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M.-C. Cooke, 
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With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 59, : 
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Dr. Hermann Vogel. With too Illustrations, Fourth Edition. 
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XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 
Dwight Whitney. Fifth Edition. 5s. 
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XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Eighth Edition. 55. 


XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. ‘With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Fourth Edition. 55. 


XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. 5s. 
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trations. Fourth Edition. 5s. 


XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 
9% Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 5s. 
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Edition. 5s. ; 

XXII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
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Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, 6s. 6d. 
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Edition. 55. 
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XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 


Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
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XIX, The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, 55. 


XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 
Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fourth Edition. 55. 


XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect. 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. 5s. 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and’ Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. 55. 


XXXIII. Sight: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. 5s. 
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XXXIV. Illusions: a Psychological Study, By James Sully. Third 
Edition, 55. 


XXXV, Volcanoes: what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Third Edition, 5s. 


XXXVI. Suicide: an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
H. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. 5s, 


XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 5s. 


XXXVIII. Myth and Science: an Essay, By Tito Vignoli. Third 


Edition. 55. 
XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 55. 


XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a Record of Observations on the © 


Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Eighth Edition, 
Is 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Fourth Edition. 55. 


XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. 55. 


XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot. Third Edition. 55. 


XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 


XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. 55. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. Fourth 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. 55. 


XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 


Alfred Sidgwick. Second Edition. 55. 


XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse dé Candolle. 
eight 

L, Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 

on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With 
Illustrations. 5s, 

LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition, With roo Figures. 
55. 
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LII. Physical Expression: Its Modes and Principles. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hunterian Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and {Physiology, R.C.S.E. With 50 Ilus- 
trations. 595. 

LI. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. With 63 Illustra- 
tions. 5s. 


LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. 55. 
LY. Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 5s. 


LVI. Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By Prof. 
John Milne. With 38 Figures. Second Edition. 5s. 


LVII. Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart. 
With 107 Illustrations. 5s. 


LVIII. Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals. 
By Professor A. Heilprin. With Frontispiece. 55. 


LIX. Weather. A Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather 
Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby, 
With 96 Illustrations. 5s. 


LX. Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles Féré. 55. 
LXI. Manual of British Discomycetes, with descriptions of all the 


Species of Fungi hitherto found in Britain included in the Family, 
and Illustrations of the Genera. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 5s. 


LXII. International Law. With Materials for a Code of Inter- 
national Law. By Professor Leone Levi. 5s. 


LXIIIL, The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect 
Agency. By Prof. G. Henslow. 
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F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fifth 
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Il. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut.-Col. 
Wilkinson™<Shaw. Sixth Edition, With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9s. 

{lI. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vyo, 6s. 
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BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., R.A.—continued, 


IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 
Part: Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VY. Military Law: Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 
aa C. Pratt, R.A. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 


VI. Cavalry in Modern War, By Col. F. Chenevix Trench. 
Small crown 8vo, 6s. r 


VII. Field Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small crown 8vo. 
BRENT, Brig.-Gen. F. L.—Mobilizable Fortifications and their 
Controlling Influence in War. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BROOKE, Major, C. K.—A System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Campaign of Fredericksburg, November—Decembher, 1862. 
A Study for Officers of Volunteers. With 5 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

CLERY, C., Lieut.-Col,— Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown 8vyo, 9s. 


COLVILE, Lieut. Col. C. F.—Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s. 6d. 


CRAUFURD, Capt. H. ¥—Suggestions for the Military Train- 
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HAMILTON, Capt. lan, A.D.C.—The Fighting of the Future. Is. 


HARRISON, Col. R.—The Officer’s Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout. 
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Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 125. 

PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—The Dress, Horses, and 
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8vo, Is. 

SCHAW, Col. Hi—The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
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8vo, 35. 62. 

‘STONE, Capt. F. Gladowe, R.A.—Tactical Studies from the 
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WILKINSON, H. Spenser, Capt. 20th Lancashire Rk. V.— Citizen 


Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvement of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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POETRY. 


ABBAY, R.—The Castle of Knaresborough. A Tale in Verse. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.—The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of GAUTIER. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Dicsy S. WRANGHAM, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 215. 


AITCHISON, James.—The Chronicle of Mites. A Satire. Small 
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ALEXANDER, William, D.D., Bishop of Derry.—St. Augustine’s 
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AUCHMUTY, A. C.—Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
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as. 6d, 
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BAYNES, Rev. Canon H. R.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 25, 6d. 


BEVINGTON, L. S.—Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


BLUNT, Wiifrid Scawen.— The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
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Calderon’s Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician —Life is a 
Dream—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by DmNts 
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Camoens’ Lusiads. — Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. 
AUBERTIN. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Pree L, Lewis.—Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
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lation into English Tercets,. Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by 
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CERVANTES—continued. 


Wumantia: a Tragedy. ‘Translated from the Spanish, with 
Introduction and Notes, by JAMES Y. GIBSON. Crown 8vyo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos, 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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German by J. Y. Gipson. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
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LAFFAN, Mrs. R. S. De Courcy.—A Song of Jubilee, and other 
Poems. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. 


LANG, A.—X XXII. Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 5s. 


Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. 
Second Edition. Elzevir 8vo,cloth extra, gilt top, 5:. 
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8vo, 55. 
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LASCELLES, Yohn.—Golden Fetters, and other Poems, Small 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


LAWSON, Right Hon. Mr. Justice.—Wymni Usitati Latine 
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Living English Poets MDCCCLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
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Edition. 
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MOZLEY, 7. Rickards.—The Romance of Dennell. A Poem in 
Five Cantos. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MULHOLLAND, Rosa.—Vagrant Verses. Small crown 8vo, 55. 
NADEN, Constance C. W.—B Modern Apostle, and other 
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NOLL, The Hon. Roden. —A Little Child’s Monument. Third 
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BANKS, Mrs. G. L,—God’s Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

CHICHELE, Mary.—Doing and Undoing. A Story. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 

Danish Parsonage. Byan Angler. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GRAY, Maxwell. —The Silence of Dean Maitland. Fifth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


HUNTER, Hay.—The Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale of the 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of ‘‘My Ducats and my 
Daughter.” Is. 


HUNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Walter.—My.Ducats and My 
Daughter. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INGELOW, Fean.—Off the SkelHigs: a Novel. With Frontispiece. . 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FENKINS, Edward.—A Secret of Tywro Lives. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


KITELLAND, Alexander L.—Garman and Worse. A Norwegian 
Novel. Authorized Translation, by W. W. Kettlewell) Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


LANG, Andrew.—In the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACDONALD, G.—Donal Grant. A Novel. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Castle Warlock. A Novel. Second Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 
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MACDONALD, G.—continued, 
Malcdélm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. & 
The Marquis of Lossie. Seventh Edition, With Frontispiece, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


St. George and St. Michael. Fifth Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


What’s Mine’s Mine. Second Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. Sixth Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown $vo, 6s. 


The Seaboard Parish: a Sequel to “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood.” Fourth Edition, With Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Wilfred Cumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. Fourth’ 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. Fourth Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MALET, Lucas.—Colonel Enderby’s Wife. A Novel. New and 
' Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 
MULHOLLAND, Rosa.—Marcella Grace: AnTrish Novel, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


PALGRAVE, W. Giford.—Hermann Agha: an Eastern Narrative, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAW, Flora £.—Castle Blair: a Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
STRETTON, Hesba.—Through a Needle’s Eye: a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.I., MRJI.A.—Seeta: a Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

Tara ia Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, 6s, 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Brave Men’s F ootsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of ‘‘Men who have Risen.” With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


COXHEAD, Ethel.—Birds and Babies. With 33 [Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Imp. 16m, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

DAVIES, G. Christopher.—Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

EDMONDS, Herbert.—SN ell Spent Lives: a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition... Crown $vo, 35. 6d. 

EVANS, Mark.—The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, Is, 6d. 

MAC KENNA, S. ¥—Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MALET, Lucas.—Little Peter. A Christmas Morality for Children of 
any Age, With numerous Illustrations. 55. 

REANE Y, Mrs. G. S.—_ Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rey. R. W. Dale. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

dust Amyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 62. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d. 

Sunshine J S2ays and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d. 

STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Hawes.—Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales re-told to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere Manuscript. Third Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STRETTON, Hesba.—David Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

WHITAKER, Florence.—Christy’s Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal 16mo, Is, 6d, 
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SHAKSPERES WORKS 
THE AVON EDITION. 


Printed on thin opaque paper, and forming 12 handy 
volumes, cloth, 18s., or bound in 6 volumes, 15S. 

The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a cloth box, 
price 21s. or ‘bound in Roan, Persian, Crushed Persian 
Levant, Calf, or Morocco, and enclosed in an attractive 
leather box at prices from 31s. 6d. upwards, 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


** This edition will be useful to those who want a good text, well and 
clearly printed, in convenient little volumes that will slip easily into an 
overcoat pocket or a travelling-bag.”—S¢. James’s Gazette. 

‘« We know no prettier edition of Shakspere for the price. ”—Academy. 

**Tt is refreshing to meet with an edition of Shakspere of convenient 
size and low price, without either notes or introductions of any sort to” 
distract the attention of the reader.” —Saturday Review. 

“Tt is exquisite. | Each volume is handy, is beautifully printed, and 
in every way lends itself to the taste of the cultivated student of Shak- 
spere. lates ay s “" 
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_ SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 
THE PARCHMENT LIBRARV EDITION. 


In 12 volumes Elzevir 8vo., choicely printed on hand-made 
paper, and bound in parchment or cloth, price £3 12s., 
or in vellum, price £4 tos. 

The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a strong cloth 
_ box, price #3 175., or with an oak hanging shelf, £3 18s. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


“¢. . . There is, perhaps, no edition in which the works of Shakspere ° 
can be read in such luxury of type and quiet distinction of form as this, 
and we warmly recommend it.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“For elegance of form and beauty of typography, no edition of 
Shakspere hitherto published has excelled the ‘ Parchment Library 
Edition.’ . . . They are in the strictest sense pocket volumes, yet the 

‘type is bold, and, being on fine white hand-made paper, can hardly tax 
the weakest of sight. The print is judiciously confined to the text, notes 
being more appropriate to library editions. The whole will be comprised 
in the cream-coloured parchment which gives the name to the series.” 
—Daily News. ; 

“The Parchment Library Edition of Shakspere needs no further 
praise.”"—Saturday Review. 


Just published. Price 53. 
AN INDEX TO THE WORKS OF SHAKSPERE. 


Applicable to all editions of Shakspere, and giving reference, by topics, 
to notable passages and significant expressions ; brief histories of the 
plays; geographical names and historic incidents; mention of all 
characters and sketches of important ones ; together with explanations 
of allusions and obscure and obsolete words and phrases. 


By EVANGELINE M. O’CONNOR. 


LonpbON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co,, 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, - 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 


SPECIMEN OF TYPE. 


4 THE MERCHANT OF VENICE AcT I 


Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
| What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
| I should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats, 
And see my wealthy Andrew, dock’d in sand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this, and shall I lack the thought 
That such a thing bechane’d would make me sad ? 
But tell not me: I know Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 
Ant. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, 
Nor to one place ;. nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 
Salar. Why, then you are in love. 
Ant. Fie, fie! 
Salar. Not in love neither ? Then let us say you 
are sad, 
Because you are not merry ; and ’twere as easy | 
For you to laugh, and leap, and say you are merry, 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed 
Janus, 
Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time : 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper ; 
And other of such vinegar aspect 
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